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OCTOBER 1, 1880. 


“POOR VALROY!” 


By Crare Lovett. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ATOTICE! In consequence of meeting with an accident last evening, 

Mr. George Valroy will not appear to-night. Due notice of his 
reappearance will be given.” Such was the announcement placed upon 
the doors of the only theatre at Cranmere on a certain day in the month 
of December, 18—. The public read it, sympathised with “ Mr. George 
Valroy,” and then forgot all about the circumstance. Well, it’s onlysthe 
way of the world. Now, although the inhabitants of Cranmere were not 
very well acquainted with the name of George Valroy, he had been 
an actor for many years, and had travelled to and performed in almost 
every provincial town. He was young, active, and painstaking, and very 
clever ; and, although his services did not command a very high salary, 
he was never at a loss for an engagement. He was not only recognised 
by managers as a good actor, but also a fair writer; and many small 
pieces, the productions of George Valroy’s pén, had been placed upon the 
stage, and had elicited the good opinions of managers, the press, and the 
public. This was as much as any young fellow could possibly desire, and 
George considered that he was on the highroad to fame and fortune. He 
might have had a better opportunity, but for the fact that he had to 
support a young wife and three small children, which he found a great 
obstacle to rapid advancement. Still his wife, pretty Rosa, as she was 
called, although she eould not assist her husband upon the stage, did all 
she could at home. She had received_a good education, and George found 
that a great benefit to him when engaged in writing for the stage. Then 
again, Rosa did wonders with the money she received, never laying out 
one penny to a disadvantage. A more tender, true, and loving little wife 
could not have been found in all England; and therefore it was not 
likely George regretted that he had married so very young, and when 
his prospects were by no means bright. But there was one thing which 
troubled George, and no wonder; it was that his salary was too small 
to admit of him saving any. His engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
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Cranmere, was the most remunerative he had yet had, and all was going 
on remarkably well when this terrible accident happened to him. 

Anyone reading the announcement upon the doors of the theatre 
would have thought that the accident was of a very trifling character, 
and, indeed, the public who were in the habit of visiting the theatre did 
so consider it, but they found it was very serious, for in the newspaper of 
the following evening appeared this paragraph: ‘‘ We are sorry to say 
that the accident which befell the popular actor, George Valroy, is far 
more serious than was at first anticipated. It appears that one of the 
workmen carelessly left a pail upon the top of the stairs which led to 
Mr. Valroy’s dressing-room, and that gentleman, being in a hurry, over- 
looked it and fell headlong down the stairs, the result being that he 
broke both legs, and sustained other injuries. He is now at his own 
residence and progressing as favourably as can be expected under the 
circumstances.” 

Well, yes, he was progressing as favourably as could be expected under 
the circumstances. But he was suffering severely in two ways, bodily and 
mentally. The accident he had met with would deprive him for a long 
long time to come of his only means of existence. It was very very sad 
to see the poor fellow lying there in one of his small rooms. It was very 
sad to hear the moans of despair which ever and anon broke from his 
parched lips, and it was sad indeed to see how he gazed upon the anxious 
faces of his watchful wife and his three helpless children. The manager of 
the Theatre Royal was, however, a good-hearted man ; but he had no more 
money in his possession than he knew what to do with. Still he did not 
forget to call continually, to cheer him up, and to bring or send some- 
thing nourishing for the poor unfortunate actor. Thus a few weeks 
passed away ; but George had made but little progress towards recovery. 
The manager one morning paid him a special visit. 

“Mr. Valroy,” he said cheerfully, “I have had a conversation with 
the whole of the actors and actresses, and I am happy to tell you that 
they have unanimously decided to give you a benefit. They will perform 
one of the leading dramas, and just previous to my coming here I have 
placed the bills, etc., in the hands of the printer.” 

“« How can I thank you?” 

‘No thanks are due. I only wish it may prove a monster benefit, 
not only for your own sake, but for these little ones. I have children of 
my own, Mr. Valroy,” said the manager, as tears. glistened in his eyes, 
‘and I have known what it is to want a meal for them. 
trust to me and all at the theatre to do our utmost.” 

“Thank you a thousand times !” 

And Mrs. Valroy—pretty little Rosa—would have thanked the good- 
hearted manager, but she could not find words ; still the pressure of her 
hand and the fast-falling tears told the manager what she would have 
said, far far more than words, and the way he left the house and walked 
hurriedly down the street proved how much he felt for them. 

* - * 


Cheer up, and 


* * * 
Enormous placards, announcing a grand performance for the benefit 
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of George Valroy, had appeared upon every hoarding in Cranmere, ad- 
vertisements had been inserted in the three local newspapers, until at 
last it began to be the talk of the whole town, and from this fact the 
manager of the theatre and the performers were led to believe that a 
substantial sum would be realised and placed in the hands of the 
unfortunate actor. 

The night—the all-importatit night came round, and the first person 
to put in an appearance at the theatre was Rosa Valroy. She was too 
excited to stay at home. “I had better go, dear George,” she had said, 
“T shall see what sort of a house they have, and will hasten back to 
you with the good news.” 

And George Valroy waited—waited till the candle burned down to 
the socket and was extinguished. His wife, previous to her departure, 
had put the children to bed, so that he lay there alone. Alone with his 
thoughts. Well, they were hopeful thoughts, for he had every reason to 
believe that his benefit would be something to talk about. The time 
passed slowly on, and the little clock upon the mantelpiece struck the 
hour of ten. Ten o'clock ! And Rosa not returned ! Surely, he thought, 
no accident had happened to her. With some difficulty he managed to 
raise himself in his bed the better to listen. At last he heard the street- 
door close, and then the well-known footstep of Rosa. But her step was 
slow. What could that mean? Il-luck? The heart of poor George 
seemed to stand still at the thought, and great beads of perspiration 
stood out upon his brow. 

The door opened and Rosa entered. She did not seem to notice the 
absence of a light, but George was quick enough to detect the faint 
sound of a sob. 4 

“ Rosa,” he cried, “ what has happened, my girl? Out with it! 
Don’t keep me waiting, my girl.” 

Rosa flung herself upon her knees by the bedside. “Oh George,” 
she cried; “ it is cruel—cruel !” 

2 What is, my girl? What is?” answered aces as he placed his 
wasted hand upon his wife’s head. 

“ George—bear up, dear George—the—the benefit is a failure !” 

“A failure, girl? Surely—surely not !” 

“ Yes, yes, it is true, my darling. I waited until half-past nine, and 
when I came away the house was only half full and all cheap places. 
The manager would not see me. Mr. Bright said he was too much cut 
up about it. Oh George, is it not cruel ?” 

“ Ay, my girl! It does seem cruel, very cruel, but misfortune never 
comes alone. Bear up, Rosa, bear up! But I made certain of a——” 
Poor George could say no more, but burying his face upon his wife’s 
breast, he sobbed bitterly, and thus the cold moon, struggling through 
the half-closed shutters, saw these two who in the morning had been so 
hopeful, almost in despair. ‘Truly, as George had said, one misfortune 
never comes alone, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Yes, the benefit to George Valroy had turned out a decided failure. 
There was no accounting for it. It happens so in many cases. But it 
was a fearful blow to George, for the total amount handed him as the 
result was—thirty-two pounds, This was pretty fair, some might have 
said, and would go a long way with care. So it would, and no one 
would have taken more care of it than little Rosa. But then George 
owed more than half of it—much more, and before he could get more 
credit he must pay outstanding debts. And they were paid, every one 
of them, and by little Rosa, who would not have owed a penny for the 
world. Soon after this the manager who had proved so kind removed 
with his company to another town, and that was the last George Valroy 
saw of him. 

The weeks passed slowly on, and at length George was able to sit a 
little in his chair by the side of the window, and once more pens and 
paper were brought forth and the writing began. He found it difficult 
at first, but he stuck to it like a man. He had thought of a plot—a plot 
quite out of the common—and he determined to try and make it a:first- 
class drama. And by day and by night he stuck to his work, ay, long 
after little Rosa, tired out, had sought her bed. Toiled at it until the 
last piece of candle had burned out, and on several occasions his wife, 
not being able to rest, had entered the room and found him fast asleep. 
Aft last the drama, which was entitled “Who was to Blame?” was 
finished, and George forwarded it to the manager of the Royal Prince’s 
Theatre, London. The manager knew George very well, and on more 
than one occasion had expressed a very favourable opinion on the merits 
of George’s productions. But George knew it would be some time before 
he heard a word as to whether it would be accepted, and waiting is weary 
work—and very unremunerative ! 

With the little money he possessed, and the little presents he received 
from sympathising friends, George thought he might struggle on until he 
heard from London; but, alas! there came upon him another trial to 
add to his load. His two youngest children were stricken down with 
scarlet fever, and at the end of eight days two little coffins, side by side, 
told a terrible tale. But, thank God! there were many who came forward 
and contributed what they could towards a respectable burial for the poor 
little mites. This was indeed another great blow to George, and if to 
him how was it to the fond mother—little Rosa? But she bore up with 
it as a good and true woman should. Not once did she complain of her 
hard lot. Nay, her words were always kindness, her thoughts of her 
husband. Unfortunate as he seemed, she knew it was not the result of 
any folly of his. 

A month of suspense passed away, but George had not heard one 
word respecting the manuscript he had forwarded to London. Could it 
have miscarried? No, that could not be, for he had registered it, and 
therefore was there not every probability that it had safely arrived? But 
one day George sent for a newspaper, and on referring to the theatrical 
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advertisements he saw this, almost at the top: “ Theatre Royal, Prince’s, 
cLosED.” When had it closed? He had no means of telling. But why 
had not the manager returned his manuscript, or written a line respecting 
it? That was quite as unaccountable. 

“ Rosa,” said George, as he pointed to the advertisement, “ the Prince’s 
is closed !” 

“ Closed! George ?” 

“Yes ; there it is—read it.” 

“Well, when did it close ?” 

“‘ There is no telling ; I must inquire. Well, well, it seems as if I 
am to be unfortunate! But I would not care if I knew the manuscript 
was safe. Rosa, it is useless to stay here any longer. Let us make a 
move to London. Although I cannot act, I may obtain some situation 
where I may earn enough to keep body and soul together.” 

“That is =, George. We will go. And Ido so hope something 
may turn up.” 

“T hope so, Rosa. God knows I hope so. If agen: does turn 
up, what shall we do?” 

“ Something is sure to turn up shortly, George,” replied Rosa, as she 
wound her arms about his neck ; “let us trust in Heaven still, George, 
for surely God will never let us starve.” 

“No, darling, I don’t think it will be so bad as that.” 

And in another week George Valroy, his wife, and only remaining 
child, left Cranmere to try their fortunes in London. Would good 
fortune attend them 1 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“ Wantep, a Clerk, about thirty years of age. He must be quick at 
figures, and a good correspondent. Commencing salary, twenty-five 
shillings per week. Apply to Mr. Seas Theatrical Agency, Crispan 
Street.” 

“‘ Rosa,” said George as he read this advertisement, “I think I shall 
apply for it. Twenty-five shillings per week is not much, but at any 
rate we should not starve upon it.” 

“ No, George ; that we should not. And if you succeed I am sure I 
should be able to get you many nourishing things.” 

“T know Mr. Street very well. Get me my best clothes, Rosa, and I 
will go at once.” 

And so the best clothes were brought forth. George donned them, 
and departed to Crispan Street. They had been in London now for four 
days, and had taken lodgings—one small ill-furnished room in a poverty- 
stricken court near Drury Lane, and, strange to say, at the very back of 
the Prince’s Theatre. They were compelled to reside in this unhealthy 
neighbourhood, for their funds were far too low to admit of their occupy- 
ing even a garret in a healthy and respectable street. Rosa did not mind 
it however, not a bit, so long as her husband seemed contented ; and he 
did seem contented, certainly ; but during Rosa’s absence on any errand 
poor George had shed many a quiet tear. He would not have cared so 
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much had he been strong enough to have accepted any engagement upon 
the stage. But he was not; no, by no means. And had the doctor, 
who had seen him once or twice since he had been in London, spoken the 
truth, he could have told Rosa that consumption was slowly, yet surely, 
taking away her husband’s life. But, thank God, doctors usually keep 
their knowledge to themselves. 

George had not been gone more than an hour when he returned, and 
the smile upon his face told Rosa that he was the bearer of good news. 
“ All right, my girl,” he said; “I have seen Mr. Street, and told him 
all. He is, of course, very sorry at what has happened ; but he closed at 
once with me for the clerkship, and Rosa,” kissing his wife’s radiant face, 
“he has put on another five shillings; and so my salary will be thirty 
shillings per week.” 

“ Oh, how kind of him! God bless him! And Iam sure you will 
do all you can for him, will you not, George ?” 

“Yes, my dear, that I certainly will.” 

So luck had come at last! It was a happy day for these two. Very: 
happy, although it was spent in that small, poorly-furnished, and ill- 
ventilated room in Prince’s Court, Drury Lane. 

% + + * * * 

George Valroy’s situation as clerk lasted exactly four weeks and two 
days, then, one afternoon, when Rosa was preparing what little dinner they 
usually partook of, a cab stopped at the end of the court, and soon after 
George was carried slowly and carefully to his room. Oh how heart- 
rending was the cry which burst from the lips of the devoted wife upon 
seeing her husband thus! It was a great cry of horror and despair. 

‘‘ Bear up, missus,” said the kind-hearted cabman, “ bear up; he'll 
come round by-and-by. He’s seen the doctor, ma’am ; and a gentleman 
at the office I took him from told me to say that the doctor would be 
here again very shortly. Money for carrying the poor fellow up stairs ? 
Not me, ma’am; not me/ Good-day, and good luck to him, ma’am. 
Cab’s paid. Come on, Joe,” he said, addressing the man who had assisted 
him ; “ come on, J’// stand you a pint.” 

As soon as the two men had departed Rosa turned to her husband. 
He was lying upon the rickety bed ; his face was pale—pale as death. 

“George, my darling,” cried poor Rosa as she bent over him and 
kissed his brow again and again, “speak to me; speak tome. Oh my 
love, my love ; do speak to me. Only one word to tell me what it is.” 

But no movement came from the pale set lips, and the dark hand- 
some eyelids did not raise themselves, Rosa withdrew her arms, and for 
a second gazed upon him she loved so well—her all in all—then clasping 
her little hands together she cried passionately : “This is not death! O 
merciful God, do not take him away from me! I could not bear it! 
George!” she cried once more, clasping her arms about his neck, “do 
speak one word to your Rosa.” Still no movement. ‘Then Rosa burst 
into a flood of tears, in which she was joined by her little girl, who, 
clutching her mother’s dress, was dreadfully frightened. At this moment 
the door opened, and two gentlemen entered, “I am Mr, Street,” said 
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the first. “Do not take on so, Mrs. Valroy. I don’t think it is very 
serious. He has broken a blood-vessel. But here is the doctor; he has 
seen him before. Be quiet, ma’am, please, or you will disturb him.” 

The doctor, after making an examination and writing out a preserip- 
tion, to be taken at once to the chemist, left, saying: ‘“‘ Above all things, 
my dear lady, let him remain quiet. Quietness will do more than 
medicine,” 

Then Mr. Street placed half-a-sovereign in Rosa’s hand, saying: “I 
shall always be found. at the office after ten in the morning. Do not 
fail to let me know how he is going on. I will defray all the doctor’s 
expenses,” 

Then both visitors left, and Rosa was alone ; alone with this new and 
bitter sorrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Painters, decorators, and upholsterers were very busy at the Prince’s 
Theatre. It had been closed for many weeks ; but at last a manager, with 
a large capital, had taken the house, and had given it out that he intended 
to try and make it a big success. And everyone hoped he would be suc- 
cessful ; for it was a pity to see such a fine theatre as the Prince’s closed. 
And Mr. Talent, the new lessee and manager, had engaged the services of 
a well-known and popular author to write a new drama. Then the 
services of the celebrated Willing were brought into requisition, and every 
hoarding bore one or more immense placards announcing that a new and 
powerful drama, by a popular writer, would shortly be produced at The 
Prince’s ; and everyone began to speculate as to the title of the new 
piece, and also as to who the “ popular author” was. But alas! By the 
time the new drama should have been more than half written, a telegram 
was one morning handed in to the manager, who, as soon as he had read 
it, dropped it like a red-hot coal. The telegram ran thus: “It is with 
deep regret I have to inform you that my dear father departed this life 
this morning at three o’clock. His last work remains quite unfinished. 
J R——.” 

“This is from the son!” cried Mr. Talent to his acting-manager. 
“ Good heavens! What is to be done! It is a sudden death, for I had 
a letter from him only two days ago!” 

“ T cannot see what is to be done,” replied the acting-manager. “ We 
are in a dreadful position. But stay, we have not yet announced the 
name of the new drama, nor the author. Let us search among the 
pile of manuscripts on the shelf here and see if we can find anything 
suitable,” 

And without more ado, the large pile of dusty manuscripts in the 
manager’s rooni was pulled down. One after another they were torn 
open, and one after another hurled on one side as unsuitable. At 
length the acting-manager picked up one and looked carefully at it, At 
last he said: “‘ Here’s just the thing! It is indeed. Look at it—it’s 
beautifully worded.” The manager did look at it and concurred with 
his acting-manager, and the consequence was that it was read and 
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pronounced “ Very good indeed.” And in four days’ time the bills 
upon the various hoardings had this addition: “‘A grand new drama, 
entitled ‘WuHo was to Buame?’ will shortly be produced. See the 
daily papers—Prince’s Theatre Royal.” But the author’s name did not 
appear upon the bills, for it was not given upon the manuscript. 
Unfortunate occurrence. ¥ 


* * * * * * 


George Valroy was rapidly sinking. There could be no longer a 
doubt about that. Any man or woman might have seen it at a glance, 
but Rosa did not see it. Every minute of the day she was persuading 
herself that he would soon get well and then they would be happy once 
more, But no one knew better than George himself that soon the cold 
hand of death would be laid upon him, and his soul would pass away to 
where struggles for bare existence are not known. It was sad indeed to 
lie in that room with these thoughts—the thoughts that he had 
struggled as hard as man could struggle to gain a name and a livin 
yet that misfortune had so often stared him in the face. 

One day Rosa left her room and proceeded towards the market-place 
for the purpose of obtaining something cheap and nourishing for George, 
when her eyes became riveted upon an enormous placard posted upon 
the doors of the Prince’s. 
drama. 


“«* Who was to Blame?’” she murmured. “ What a strange-sound- 
ing title! And yet,” she resumed, as she stopped for a moment, “that 
sounds familiar to me. I must have read of it somewhere or heard 
someone speak about it. Well, I must not tell George anything about 
new dramas, for I know it only makes him miserable. I only hope, 


when the place opens, that the orchestra will not disturb him, for we are 
sure to hear it plainly enough.” 


g, and 


It was the announcement of the new 


*% ca * * * * 

The night for the first performance of “ Who was to Blame?” had 
come round, and long before the curtain was raised the theatre was 
crammed in every part, and many guesses were being made as to the 
author of the drama about to be performed. The manager, Mr. Talent, 
and everyone connected with the theatre were quite sanguine of success, for 
many competent judges who had been present at rehearsals had declared 
it very excellent. And among those at the back of the stage were Mr. 
Street, the theatrical agent, and Mr. Goslin, the former manager of the 
Prince’s. 

The curtain rose upon the first act, and the public watched and 
listened in silence, neither was there much applause when the curtain fell. 
But there were no signs of disapproval. Not the ghost of a hiss was 
heard. At the end of Act 2 much applause was given, and the actors 
and actresses, with the manager, called twice before the curtain. But at 
the end of Act 3 (there were four acts altogether) a perfect storm of 
applause burst forth. The performers were recalled three times, and when 
the public were satisfied with this, their applause poured forth again 
with increased vigour, and loud and long were the cries for “ Author ! 
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The manager at once made his appearance before the curtain. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he commenced, “the author ” But he 
was not allowed to proceed. Again and again he bowed and attempted 
to speak, but it was of no use, so he retired until the audience had 
calmed down a little. 

“We don’t even know the name of the author,” said the manager to 
Mr. Street, “and no one can recognise the writing. I wish I could find 
out who wrote it—it’s ¢ 

At this moment Mr. Goslin, the former manager, came hastily 
forward. “ Isay, Talent,” he said, “I know who wrote that, but, bless my 
soul! I had quite forgotten the name of the drama as the one Valroy sent 
me. Here is the letter he wrote,” taking it from his pocketbook. “ Read 
it and you will see.” The letter ran thus: “ Mr. Goslin,—Dear sir, I 
send you a new drama, written by myself, entitled ‘ Who was to Blame?’ 
which I beg you will favour me by reading. You will recollect that 
when [I last saw you, you requested me to submit one. I am in very sad 
circumstances at the present time, having met with an accident. Pray 
do what you can with the drama.—Yours faithfully, Gzorcz Vatroy.” 

“ George Valroy !” cried Mr. Street. “I know where to find him, 
but he is ill, Still, he may be able just to step down. Come along, and 
I will show you the place.” s 

By this time the curtain had risen upon the last act. 

* * * * * * 

In that miserable room in Prince’s Court, and at the time the drama 
commenced at the Prince’s Theatre, the soul of George Valroy was passing 
away. 

No sooner had the doors of the theatre been thrown open, and the 
people had crowded in, than George caught the sound of the unusual 
noise. ‘ What is that, Rosa?” he asked in a weak voice. 

‘Nothing, my love,” sobbed Rosa ; “ try and rest.” 

“It is something, my dear,” replied George. ‘They have opened 
the theatre again ; I am sure of it. Well, I hope if it is something new 
the authors will be luckier than I ever was.” Then, after a pause, he 
asked: “ What is being played, Rosa?” 

‘* A new drama, my dear,” 

‘Ah, anew drama! What is the name of it?” 

“TI forget what it is called. It is a strange name.” 

“Well, it does not matter. Dramas will never trouble me again— 
or even——” 

“Oh George,” sobbed Rosa, “ do not talk so; you break my heart !” 

Two old friends now made their appearance, and soon after the 
doctor. That gentleman, when interrogated respecting the condition of 
his patient, became very grave. He did not reply ; but he knew well 
enough that the man before him would not last more than a couple of 
hours. 

A death-like silence now reigned in the apartment; it was only 
broken occasionally by the stifled sobs of Rosa and her friends. The 
little girl had been taken charge of by the person in the next room. 
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Even the roar of the orchestra at the theatre did not seem to elicit a 
word from anyone. It did not disturb George, who lay as calmly as a 
child, and with his thin right hand in that of his wife. But presently 
came a different sound from the theatre, and those in the room could hear 
as distinctly as if they had been inside, loud cries of “ Author! author!” 
Then came a pause, and then again the same cry. 

“The author,” said George Valroy, in a faint voice, “they call for 
the author. Why is he not present? It is disgraceful he should be 
absent on the first night. Why don’t he go on? Doctor, what is the 
name of the new piece?” 

‘“‘ The new piece, my friend? Well, I think, if I recollect rightly, it 
is called—let me see, oh, “ Who was to Blame?” 

“Who was to Blame?” cried George, as he endeavoured to raise him- 
self ; “ why J am the author of that! Yes, yes; Jam the author—raise 
me, Rosa—let me go—they call forme, J——” 

Alas! this struggle to rise had caused the unhealed blood-vessel to 
again burst forth, and poor Valroy was prevented from saying another 
word by the dark stream which issued from his mouth. Rosa threw her- 
self upon her husband, but she was drawn gently away by the doctor. 
“ Poor fellow,” he said, “his sufferings are at an end. He is dead!” 

A terrible cry came from little Rosa as she cast herself upon her 
knees by the bedside; and it was just at this instant that the room 
door was hastily opened, and Mr. Street hurriedly entered, followed by 
Mr. Talent. 

“ Come, George,” cried Mr. Street, in his excitement not noticing the 
terrible scene in front of him, “come along, your drama has——- Good 
God! What has happened?” 

‘This is no place to talk of dramas,” said the doctor; “ Mr. Valroy 
is dead !” 

% > “ “ x * 

George Valroy’s funeral was a very respectable one, and many 
private carriages followed to the grave, every actor and actress who took 
a character in ‘‘ Who was to Blame?” being present. The grief of poor 
Rosa and her little daughter was something terrible. Alone in the 
world they were now. Alone? Well, not exactly that, for the wife of 
Mr. Talent took Mrs. Valroy and her daughter under her especial care, 
and the public contributed a fair sum. But Rosa did not live long after 
George, for she was interred in the same grave after an interval of only 
ten months. 

* ~ * + * * 

There is a pretty dark-eyed girl at the present time performing at a 
large provincial theatre, who is the pet of the present manager, Mr. Talent. 
She is supposed to be his daughter, for she appears under his name. But 
she is nothing of the kind, for she is the eldest and only surviving daughter 
of Poor Valroy. 
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“QUEENS OF TRUMPS.” 


By tHe Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
No. V. 


UT, deal. What have we here? As I live, the queen of spades. 
You pretty, joyous, merry, successful creature. It’s pleasant to catch 
a glimpse of you, though you vanished, as it were, only t’other day. Yours 
was a varied experience of the ups and downs of life. You delved and dug 
with steady earnestness, and wielded that trusty spade of yours to some 
purpose, throwing up gold and diamonds at last by the shovelful. Talk 
of luck, forsooth ! Betsy Farren bloomed into a countess ; Polly Peachum 
blossomed into a duchess ; but you were even more fortunate than those 
lucky ladies. Come, 


~HARRIOT MELLON, 


recall for us the circumstances of your singular career. 

Let me think. Yes. A couple of ragged Irish peasants, battening 
on praties. A good-looking shrewish daughter, yclept Sal, who—the old 
old story !—deserted her home to follow the players’ drum. It nearly 
always begins that way. But she did not develop into a tragédienne and 
take the town, and become a reigning toast. No, no. She was lament- 
ably ignorant, possessed no spark of the divine fire; was too vile an 
actress to pass muster even in the barefoot ragamufiin troupe to whose 
fortunes she had tied her own; was installed in the post of wardrobe- 
woman—nothing more dignified than that—and toiled hour after hour 
and day after day in a vain attempt to keep garments decent which were 
but a heap of rags and patches. But Sal was pretty, if stupid and evil- 
tempered. One Lieutenant Mellon, of the Royal Navy, crossed her path, 
married, and then deserted her, sailing away—the gay deceiver !—after 
the briefest of honeymoons, across the seas, where Nemesis, in the form 
of Yellow Jack, gobbled him up in no time. So much the better for Sal, I 
vow (for no doubt he would have kicked her by-and-by), although she 
speedily had a second mouth to fill besides her own. And not content 
with this misfortune, she took unto herself with deplorable speed a third 
trouble, in the shape of a second husband—a good-looking good-for- 
nothing violin-scraper, who ate the bread of bitterness which she provided 
for him, and washed it down with the sauce of her clacking vinegar- 
laden tongue. To skip out of parable, which is apt to become confusing, 
Madam Mellon had a daughter, Harriot, and shortly afterwards became 
Madam Entwisle, the very much better-half of a musician in the roving 
company. 

Years rolled on—years of griping, grinding, pinching penury, during 
which the despondent half-starved fiddler got drunk whenever he was 
able so to drown sorrow, while his lady scolded and stitched and darned, 
and little Harriot bloomed forth into a beauty. A sweet child was tiny 
Harriot ; a plump round-faced brunette, with sparkling black eyes, ruby 
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lips, and teeth like pearls, and such a laugh as did your heart good to 
hear it. Everybody doted on her, and coaxed and petted and patted her, 
except her mother, who thumped her; for when in a passion, which was 
a dozen times a-day, she was a fiend incarnate, and no more responsible 
for her acts than a maniac. In her way she loved the child ; would beat 
it black and blue one minute, then smother it with frantic kisses the 
next. But her temper was so wildly ungovernable that folks marvelled 
how the child survived, and were obliged sometimes to interfere, vi et 
armis, lest peradventure its mamma should do it some mortal injury. 
Once, for example, when Harriot was no more than four years old, she 
played truant, as babies will, from the hedge-school, where, instead of 
running after butterflies, she should have been conning B and C; and, 
upon returning home, was marked out for condign punishment. A slap, 
you think, a blow, a pinch? Nota bit of it. Madam Entwisle placed 
her offspring with terrible deliberation under the pump, and pumped and 
pumped upon the naughty brat long after, from terror and pain, she had 
swooned off into insensibility. Then, seeing how cold and pale and still 
the child lay, she dropped the handle, and, flinging up her arms, rushed 
shrieking forth into the street, swearing that she had slain her darling. 
Fortunately she had done no such thing. Harriot recovered; no thanks 
to her. But, contretemps such as this being of everyday occurrence, it is 
not surprising that humane people took interest in the little girl, invited 
her to their homes, and left her mamma outside. Madam Entwisle, who 
was a strange mixture of discordant elements, took no offence at this un- 
flattering treatment. On the contrary, she was proud to see her daughter 
made much of by the quality ; would tramp out patiently to sequestered 
villas and deposit the little girl, and return later on to fetch her, or even 
sit in the hall like a paid nurserymaid, till the grand folks within were 
weary of their toy. Many a crown found its way into her gaping pocket; 
and, if there was one thing in the world which Madam Sal did adore, it 
was money, for the reason, possibly, that she saw so little of it. 

Time went on. The strolling company struggled from town to town 
in weary half-starved sequence, making the same circuit year after year. 
While Mrs. Entwisle darned and dyed and dyed and darned, Mr. 
Entwisle droned on his violin, and gave music-lessons to those who 
chose to learn, whenever his wife could rail him into energy. But giving 
lessons bored him ; he preferred the beershop. Harriot shot up into a 
great girl, tall and slim and comely, and her mother began presently to 
be aware that she had given birth to a glorious goose, whose mission it 
was to lay golden eggs for the behoof of the entire family. She took 
pains with Harriot, who was a tomboy, bubbling with spirits and homely 
wit, procured her by hook or crook a better education than could have 
‘ been expected, watched her incomings and outgoings like a lynx, pre- 
pared her, while yet a baby, for a début on the stage. And Harriot 
was nothing loath. She studied Shakespeare while her mother ironed, 
declared (as we all do till we learn wisdom) that she intended to be 
“ great,” built beautiful castles in the air as to how she would do this 
and that when she became a grand player at “The Lane.” On the 16th 
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of October, 1787, she made her first bow in a barn at Ulverstone, in the 
character of Little Pickle,* and was applauded to the echo as a prodigy, 
and shortly afterwards followed up this first success by appearing in a 
thoroughly congenial rble—that of Priscilla Tomboy, in “‘The Romp.” 

Two years later, in another barn, we find her promoted, by reason of 
her increased stature to the dignity of Shakesperian parts, being cast for 
Pheebe, in “ As You Like It,” to the Rosalind of Mrs. Blanchard. But 
increased dignity has its drawbacks in the shape of newly aroused 
ambition, which, as all the world knows, has a tendency to o’erleap itself. 
Applause turned the head of Harriot. We actually are called upon to 
see the audacious creature squabbling with her manager about her salary ! 
The gawky chit, though a mere awkward novice, had the unheard-of 
impudence to stride up to Mr. Bibby, at whose feet, as a manager, she 
should have cowered, and announce then and there—before the amazed 
company, who held their breaths and trembled, while their locks stood 
dutifully upon end and their knees knocked together—that four shillings 
and sixpence a-week was not enough to live upon! “ Insolent slut!” he 
blustered, so soon as honest indignation permitted him to recover his 
composure. ‘“ You'll come to a bad end, mark my words. Half-a-crown 
a week is more than you'll ever deserve ; but I’m prepared, being unduly 
liberal—criminally prodigal in faet—to give four-and-sixpence. Like it 
or lump it. Stop where you are, or go—never mind where ; but set such 
a bad example again at your peril ! ungrateful baggage !” 

Alas ! The badly-disposed damsel—urged thereto by a rapacious and 
calculating parent—elected to go, and went. Mr. Entwisle obediently 
resigned his post in the orchestra, and the three sallied forth with a few 
shillings in their pockets to coerce fortune on some other circuit. They 
joined the company of Mr. Stanton, whose central point was Stafford, 
and with him they remained for several years, while Harriot’s education 
was progressing. 

But it was not “all pie,” as the saying is, under the new régime. 
Indeed, there was little pie or meat of any kind that passed between the 
lips of these poor people. Harriot looked Poverty between the eyes and 
learned to know her well, and Unkindness, too, was as a comrade unto 
her ; for the shrill voice of her mamma was ever in her ears, just as sharp 
pinches were always on her arms and blows upon her back. A rough 
schooling was Harriot Mellon’s. The wheels of the heavy chariot 
cut ruts into her soul which no amount of after-prosperity could 
ever efface, To her dying day she would turn pale at the slamming 
of a door; give way to starts of terror, and flutterings of the heart, 
and twangings of nerves, if taken by surprise, for which the horrible 
temper of her shrewish parent was answerable ; and yet, to her 
praise be it said, she was a dutiful daughter to the end, curbing 
her own hot passions like an angel when dealing with Sal the ter- 
magant. One of the many causes for vexation which poverty induced 

* Inaccurate newspapers have stated from time to time that Miss Mellon’s first 


appearance was at Macclesfield or Stafford. It was at Ulverstone, The bill of the 
play exists in the British Museum, 
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during this period was an inability to go to church. Harriot was always 
pious and church-going, ay, and superstitious too; but at Stafford it 
was not possible, without loss of self-respect, to go to church among all 
the flaunting misses who were criticising one another’s bonnets—as is 
the way of misses—instead of attending to their prayers. Though she 
was anxious to go to church, Harriot had no idea of being held up to 
obloquy, for she was proud and haughty, although miserably out at 
elbows, and possessed not a decent dress to her back—that is a dress for 
private wear—all the few halfpence which thrifty Sal allowed her out of her 
own earnings being more than swallowed up by necessary stage shoes and 
gloves. Yet who shall decipher the inscrutable ways of Heaven? Her 
mother’s cruelty provided the ill-used girl with many allies, some of 
whom influenced her career. Sometimes she would wander in the fields 
all night, not daring to go home; and in a small town like Stafford it 
soon became common gossip that the pretty girl with the marvellous flow 
of spirits was leading the life of a dog. As in previous years and places, 
people were kind to Harriot, who was always well-behaved, inviting 
her to their homes, presenting her with garments, taking tickets for her 
benefit—for under the new régime she was entitled to a benefit—and 
occupying themselves with her concerns after a fashion which would have 
smacked of impertinence if her lines had been cast in more pleasant 
quarters. Thanks to her wretched plight, she made friends which she 
would otherwise never have made; friends who stuck by her and fought 
her battles—one friend, more useful than the rest, who actually intro- 
duced her to the redoubtable Mr. Sheridan, the boon-companion of peers 
and royal princes, who was also the patentee of Drury! When the company 
went to Drayton, for example, Miss Mellon always lodged with the 
parson of the parish, good Mr. Stubbs, who edified her with sage advice 
and lessons in grammar, and lectures upon the immortal bard ; while in 
the town of Stafford, the mayor himself would invite the damsel to an 
early dinner’ and indulge her with the improving society of his own 
daughters. 

It was in 1794 that Mr. Sheridan came down to that dead-alive city 
as steward of the races, and met the young actress at the mayor’s. Being 
requested to see her perform, he yawned for half-an-hour in a box, then 
vouchsafed a supercilious judgment that she was vastly entertaining, but not 
genteel—lamentably deficient, in fact, in the je ne sais quot of refinement 
and ton for which fastidious persons crave. But as an actress of hoydenish 
romping parts he was pleased to consider her promising, and a word of 
commendation, however grudgingly bestowed, from so great a bashaw as 
Sheridan, was enough to make the heart of a young girl go pit-a-pat. “ It 
is a pity that such talent should be confined to so demned small a sphere, 
fore-gad it is,” he was good enough to remark ; and the mayor, perceiving a 
blush of pleasure mantling the visage of his protéyée, endeavoured to clinch 
the matter by suggesting that she was not tied to Stafford by the leg. “ We 
shall be grieved to lose her,” he observed. “ Yet if you, Mr. Sheridan, 
can find a place,” and so forth ; but the patentee was too old a bird to be 
caught by such simple birdlime. He smiled sweetly, brushed the snuff 
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from his cravat with dainty finger-tips, and nodding airily, cried: “ Of 
course, of course! When there’s an opening, only too glad, I’m sure !” 
and so departed as he came. 

He went, but the seed was sown. Sal, the termagant, who was 
growing querulous with hope deferred and a constantly empty stomach, 
had taken to scold her daughter every day as a “stupid thing, who 
would bring her poor much-enduring mother’s hairs with sorrow to the 
grave through disappointment.” When Harriot returned home with an 
account of the great man’s fine speeches she slapped her thigh and set 
her arms akimbo ; and to go through this pantomime was to show that 
her mind was made up, and for her mind to be made up was for an order 
to go forth, and for an order to go forth was for the household humbly 
to obey. And so it came about that, despite the rashness of the act, it 
was determined that the Entwisle family should pack up bag and 
baggage straightway (the whole of it would go inside a handkerchief), 
and, on the faith of a vague compliment, plunge into the sea of the vast 
metropolis, there to swim or drown, 

Madam’s mind being made up there was nothing more to be said. 
Miss Mellon took a farewell benefit, whereby she reaped fifty guineas, 
‘and with that fortune pour tout potdge the trio ‘started for London. 

It has been stated that Harriot Mellon made her first appearance in 
London in 1793. Such is not the case. In 1795 she was still at 
Stafford, and, besides, in 1793 there was no theatre in Drury Lane. 
The old house had been pulled down to prevent, as Suett put it, “the 
unpleasantness of its coming down of its own accord,” and the big new 
theatre, afterwards destroyed by fire, was not opened to the public till 
March, 1794. 

But never mind that. Harriot started for the metropolis with the 
blessings of her friends, who vaguely prophesied that if she was a good 
girl she might rise to have a carriage some day ; and the ambitious Sal 
deposited her belongings in the Strand (singular coincidence !) in order 
that they might have a becoming address whereat to receive the visits of 
anxious managers. 

Oh broken hearts—sickened hearts— weary world-worn hearts, 
racked and tempest-tossed—which came clattering down from soaring in 
ether upon the cruel London stones! Oh miserable victims of fate un- 
deserved, who arrive in our murky streets rosy with the robust freshness 
due to country breezes, buoyant with hope, gay with rainbow visions, to 
fall prostrate, shattered, and désillusionés, among a host of Levites who, nose 
in air, pass by on the other side ! Our thoroughfares are, for the most part, 
tolerably tidy, just a trifle smoke-smeared and mud-bespattered maybe, but, 
in the main, fair enough to the inexperienced optic. Trust not, oh country 
brother, the lying exterior of those mendacious stones; take an old old 
man’s word for it, they are running with blood (if you could but see it), 
deep red hearts’ blood—their surfaces glitter with salt, the salt of tears 
wrung from human anguish—mortal misery—which gushed forth in 
silent protest ere peace came! Yet what is the use of my drivelling in 
this way? It is but platitude. In consequence of my great age I have seen 
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more misery than most people; and you in your trivial span have seen 
quite enough, I warrant, to cause you to resent my prosing. What was 
it that set me maundering? Oh, I remember. It was the picture on 
my mind’s retina of the country lass in town, a prey to temptation, 
peril of every kind, such as besets all innocent young women in this 
Babylon of ours. Innocent? ‘She was innocent. Oh, indeed? Yes, 
she was, although an actress. Wasn’t that wonderful? So innocent 
that on her first day in London she watched her opportunity when 
the termagant was gone a-marketing to steal forth and stare at the 
seething marvels of the city. What shops! What entrancing nick- 
nacks! Only a few doors down, just seven or eight, would she 
steal a-tiptoe—no more, she promised herself. But wonder followed on the 
heels of wonder in such bewildering succession and seductive hurlyburly 
that she was lured on and on till she was lost, and then looking around on 
stranger visages burst into tears through fear. A gallant, perceiving a 
lovely woman in distress, came smirking up to offer insidious compli- 
ments. ‘Mother will be so cross,” she wailed, “and I shall be beaten 
when I get home again!” Here was a new sensation for the rowé. He 
mumbled something. She glanced at him in swift anger and surprise, 
and sped quickly off, regardless: of crowding vehicles, till out of breath. 
She was hailed by an old gentleman with rubicund visage and white hair 
and a huge neckerchief, who was solicitous of knowing whether milady 
would like a coach? Of course she would. How delightful! The very thing ! 
What a nice old gentleman! But he would want money, perhaps, and 
she possessed no pelf. This distracting admission brought another flood 
of. tears, upon which the old hunks grumbled. “ Bless yer pretty face, 
I’ve daughters of my own. It’s a bad job and I must take it from some 
other fare,” and he drove her for nothing to the lodging in the Strand, where 
she got (though nineteen and tall and shapely) oh such a wh—pp—ing! 
But over that awful picture let us draw a veil. 

Mrs. Entwisle had every reason to be cross. Mr. Sheridan, worried 
by debts, and duns, and writs, was in no humour to brook the importu- 
nate sallies of a red-nosed shrill old harridan. Day followed day, and 
hope was still deferred. No message came from the theatre. The fifty 
pounds were dwindling. In the Strand lodgings were dear, the price of 
food exorbitant. In despair at last, the trio departed to a more homely 
dwelling-place, engaging a cottage in St. George’s Fields, where existed, at 
that time, stagnant pools and beds of offal—(Bethlehem Hospital stands 
there now)—a spot sacred to dog-fanciers under a cloud, birdcatchers, 
itinerant showmen out of collar—a convenient Alsatia, where rents weré 
low, and where bumbailiffs deemed it prudent not to venture. 

It is-a long lane that has no turning. Hunger forced his head and 
shoulders through the humble cottage windows. The termagant, whose 
temper was in no wise improved by that aggressive presence, took in such 
modest washing as she could procure, and rated her daughter for a fool. 
“You great, hulking, idle, good-for-nothing lazybones!” she cried ; 
“ you're as bad as your stepfather there, who has no thought but drink. 
Here am I, who am worth a dozen of you (not quite so young and pretty, 
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perhaps), weating myself to rags to support you, whilst you——”_ And 
so on and so forth, after the fashion which poor Harriot knew well. Meekly 
she washed and helped to mend (for though quick of temper herself, she 
was always meek to her mamma), and waited and waited for better days, 
which, after a dreary interregnum of hopeless waiting, came. 

The moment arrived when Sheridan did want a new actress, and, 
sending for her, bade her go through the scenes of Lydia Languish, 
from his own play of “The Rivals.” She shook her head and answered 
naively : “I dare not, sir, for my life. I would rather read it to all 
England. Suppose you read your play to me?” This amused the bdlasé 
Brinsley, who did read it, and finally cast her for the part of Lydia, in 
hopes that she would do to set up against the cohort of outrageous minxes 
who made his life a burthen in the green-room. 

She appeared, and was paralysed with nervousness. ‘ The Rivals,” 
says a daily paper, “ was played last night with a new actress for Lydia 
Languish. The lady, whose name was Melling, or Millin, was greatly 
agitated. Her appearance is strikingly handsome, her action graceful, 
her voice singularly musical. It is unfair to call last night a failure, 
although she did not succeed.” Although she was a failure, her beauty 
created a turmoil in the dovecote, and that was enough for Sheridan, who 
swore that, stupid or the reverse, she should succeed. Yet what wonder 
that she failed? What chance had a raw beginner of success when 
opposed to such a galaxy as then shone at Drury Lane? What a com- 
pany it was, affording, as it did, three or four first-class players for every 
line of character! During the season of ’95 the following performers, 
amongst many others, were members of this astounding company: 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss Farren, Miss Pope, Mrs. Jordan, Signora Storace, 
Mrs. Crouch, Miss De Camp, John and Charles Kemble, Suett, Ban- 
nister, Braham, Palmer, Wroughton, Kelly. And the huge theatre, too, 
which the great Sarah used to dub “the wilderness,” was more than 
enough even for veterans. No wonder if the country girl was faint and 
dizzy, and unequal to the task imposed on her. 

Well, during her first season, though Sheridan pitted her adroitly 
against the minxes, Harriot sank to the condition of “utility.” She 
played captives, ladies-in-waiting, mute parts, varied now and again by 
shouting in an opera chorus. Then she was selected to understudy the 
characters of the stars, and so appeared several times in the réles of 
Mrs. Jordan when that lady found it inconvenient to appear. As an 
actress she was “no great shakes.” Sheridan was forced at last to admit 
the fact to the envious and ruffled dovecote, but as a beauty he decided 
she would do. “Poh!” sneered ravishing Miss De Camp. “She 
reminds me of a country road and a pilliom!” “That may be,” retorted 
the manager, “ but you’d give her your jewels, you saucy jade, for such a 
skin and such a wealth of hair, which is all genuine—not the concoction 
of the frizeur.” So, in spite of harrowing mediocrity, the débutante was 
kept before the public at a salary of thirty shillings a-week, and the regal 
Siddons, captivated by her artless ways and good behaviour and merry 
smile, took the damsel under her august wing. Nor was such protection 
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valueless, let me tell you ; for despite the lowly condition which went 
with thirty shillings a-week, Miss Mellon came to be admitted into the 
first green-room, where the créme de la créme received the @ite ; and 
more than this. When, during the off-season, the Kembles went a-starring, 
the great Sarah deigned to take the chit, along with the other impedi- 
menta, to Liverpool. 

The great Sarah, although accustomed to dwell on high Olympus, 
was not out of reach of the sordid troubles of the world. Sheridan had a 
playful way of not paying salaries, and she, as well as others, was 
obliged to go into the provinces when the patent theatre closed, to obtain 
means of paying her butcher. At the time of this visit the London manager 
owed his chief star no less than two thousand pounds! So, as a matter 
of urgent business, she went off to Tom Tiddler’s ground at Liverpool, 
regardless of the insults she received there. Jane Shore was her chef 
@eeuvre at this moment ; but the Liverpool public, full for the time being 
of some local grievance, preferred pelting each other across the house 
with peanuts to listening to the woes of the king’s favourite. Miss 
Mellon, horror-stricken at such behaviour to her idol, burst into tears 
and could scarce get through her lines. Mrs. Siddons, on the other hand, 
though deadly pale, was too haughty to find such relief. She whispered 
that there was no use in acting to a set of pigs. “ We will go through the 
time requisite for the scenes, no more.” Arid so, folding her arms, she 
stood on the stage muttering to herself, and then went off and then came 
on again, followed by the abashed but faithful handmaiden. The 
audience took no notice. They were too busy with their own affairs ; 
and so the play came to an end, and, in due course, the engagement. Let 
us hope that the great Sarah returned to town laden at least with guineas 
as a, set-off against provincial insolence. Anyway, her kindness to the 
novice whom she elected to patronise was beyond all praise. She 
instructed her in stage deportment, cured her of many faults, gave many 
precious hints and much sage counsel, and even more than this : 

Upon her return to resume town duties she led forth Miss Mellon by 
the hand into the midst of the astonished company, and said in that 
awful voice which was accustomed to thrill thousands, with a petrifying 
obeisance of mock humility: “ Ladies and Gentlemen,—This young lady 
conducts herself with the utmost propriety. I am pleased, therefore, to 
introduce her as my young friend!” The effect of such condescension 
was electrical! The patrons of the drama—beaux, bucks, journalists, 
pamphleteers—crowded round with myriad compliments. What could 
they do to oblige Miss Mellon? The dovecote quite shivered with 
spite, and Harriot, trembling like a leaf, hung down her head, turning 
first white, then scarlet. A venerable gentleman, pitying the maid’s 
distress, came forward and slipped five guineas in her hand. “ That’s 
for your benefit, when you have one. Never mind, my dear,” he 
whispered. “The honour’s great, but you no doubt deserve it. Courage! 
Work hard, and prosper!” Harriot looked up in gratitude into the old 
man’s face, though uncertain as to taking the money. “Who isthe kind 
old gentleman ?” she demanded in doubt of her patroness. “He is pale 
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and sickly, and looks nearly as poor as 1%” “That,” replied in sonorous 
tones the queen of tragedy, “is an honourable man who, through all his 
long life, has been partial to artists and the arts. Though his scratch- 
wig is worse for wear, and his old coat white at the seams, that is the 
banker, old Tom Coutts; be civil to him, for he’s the richest man in 
England.” 








“OTHELLO” IN PARIS. 


By Dvrron Coox. 


iy regard to the tragedy of “ Othello,” the late Alexandre Dumas had 

enjoyed opportunities such as have been permitted to few dramatic 
critics or playgoers, French or English. He had seen, as he relates, Othello 
personated now by Talma, now by Edmund Kean, now by Kemble— 
presumably Charles Kemble—now by Macready, and now by Joanny ; 
Paris being, without doubt, in every case the scene of the representation. 
He found—it was perhaps needless for him to state—that the great 
artists played the part very differently. In Talma’s performance art was 
most conspicuous ; in Kean’s, temperament; in Joanny’s, extraordinary 
dramatic instinct. Dumas was impressed by Kemble’s respect for tra- 
dition, and by Macready’s physical beauty ; although those who remember 
the most admiringly the aspect of the late tragedian must shrink from 
associating with it the idea of beauty. Few, indeed, will be disposed to 
dissent from Macready’s own estimate of his appearance, contained in 
this entry in his diary: “ Jan. 5th, 1839. Read a very strange note 
from some woman, threatening to destroy herself for love of me! The 
ugly need never despair after this.” Further, Dumas held Talma’s 
Othello to be a Moor suddenly roused from.the repose of Venetian 
civilisation ; Kean’s Othello was wildly fierce—half tiger, half human ; 
Kemble appeared as a man of ripe age, completely carried away by the 
violence of his passion; Macready as an Arab of the days of the 
Abencerrages—elegant and chivalric. Joanny, as Othello, Dumas found 
to be terrible, but vulgar. 

It may be noted that Talma appeared in the version of the tragedy 
arranged for the French stage by Ducis. Talma, the son of the surgeon- 
dentist to George ITI., had passed many years in London, had witnessed 
frequent performances of Shakespeare, and had urged Ducis to undertake 
the task of adaptation. A strange mutilation of the text resulted. Ducis 
was devoted to the prescriptions of the classic drama, and could not un- 
derstand Shakespeare’s disregard of the unities. Timidly adhering to 
the old formule, Ducis became involved in the most daring and outrageous 
assaults upon the English poet. The tragedy was tampered with, cut 
and maimed out of all recognition. Iago was dismissed altogether from 
the scene, under the pretext that the French public would not fora 
momeut tolerate the presence of such a character in the play. The 
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adapter, fairly frightened at the last act, and prepared for its offending 
the audience, contrived alternative catastrophes—‘|l’un,” as Dumas de- 
scribes it, “& l’usage des cours impitoyables, l’autre 4 celui des Ames 
sensibles.” By way of final homage to conventionality, Ducis substituted 
the dagger for the pillow in the murdering of Desdemona. Talma, how- 
ever, triumphed in this miserable travestie by Ducis, which gave way, in 
1830, to the specially faithful, forcible, elegant, and poetic version pre- 
pared by Alfred de Vigny, and produced at the Frangais, with Joanny as 
Othello, Perrier as Iago, and Mdlle. Mars as Desdemona. About the 
same time, or it may be a little earlier, “ Othello” had visited the boule- 
vards as a melodrama in four acts, with a prologue, “ Imitation libre de 
Shakespeare,” by MM. Victor Ducange and Anicet Bourgeois. Dumas 
holds that the case of “ Othello” is a proof of the slowness with which 
art advances, ‘‘méme dans un pays comme le nétre ;” as if France had ever 
been specially receptive of foreign literature! On the other hand it may 
be noted that the works of Molitre, very speedily after their production, 
were in some form or other converted to the uses of the English theatre. 

No doubt “ Othello” found its way to the French stage in 1830, as 
a consequence of the successful performance of this tragedy by the English 
actors who visited Paris in 1827 and 1829 ; when, for the accommodation 
of the unlearned audience, books of the play were prepared with the 
English text on one page and a French translation on the other, just as 
the libretti of the Italian operas are always arranged for our patrons of 
Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatre. But of course the Parisians 
were already acquainted with Rossini’s opera seria of “ Otello”—a most 
un-Shakespearean work, however, of which Lord Byron wrote from Venice 
in 1818: “They have been crucifying ‘ Othello’ into an opera, the music 
good but lugubrious ; but as for the words, all the real scenes with Iago 
cut out and the greatest nonsense instead ; the handkerchief turned into 
a billet-doux ; and the first singer would not black his face for some 
exquisite reasons assigried in the preface!” In this opera Iago’s im- 
portance is much diminished, and Cassio is altogether suppressed, while 
Roderigo becomes a leading character. Rossini, indeed, was required to 
convert Othello and Roderigo into striking parts for the two popular 
tenors, Davide and Nozzare. In those days Italian opera seria was apt to 
be very undramatic ; little tragic acting was attempted by the singers, 
nor was appropriateness much considered in the music. Davide, judging 
that the duet provided for the last scene did not sufficiently exhibit his 
vocal ability, substituted for it a duet from “ Armida,” a pleasing air, 
but not in the least severe or adapted to the situation. As Desdemona 
could searcely be slain to such melodious strains, the Moor, after a most 
violent exhibition of his jealousy, calmly sheathed his dagger, and in the 
most graceful and tender manner commenced his duet with his wife ; 
this accomplished, he took her politely by the hand and retired, amidst 
the heartiest applause of the audience, who seemed to think it quite 
natural that the story should conclude so comfortably, or rather should 
not conclude at all, for this dénodment left the knot very much where it 
was in the first scene. Of course when “Otello” was represented by 
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Garcia, Duprez, or, in later times, Tamberlik, the original music was sung 
and the opera concluded tragically. Dumas expressly mentions the per- 
formance of Malibran—* Cette grande tragédienne ”—as Desdemona in 
the last scene of “Otello.” “ Elle échappait & Othello, qui étendait le 
bras sur elle ; elle lui glissait pour ainsi dire dans les mains ; puis, folle, 
éperdue, elle courait, essayant d’ouvrir les portes, de gravir les murailles ; 
enfin elle se retrouvait avec Othello, prés du lit, et de son propre mouve- 
ment, sans qu'il efit besoin de I’y transporter, elle s’y renversait d’elle- 
méme. C’était 14 et ainsi qu’Othello la tuait.” It may be remembered 
that Madame Grisi’s Desdemona followed the example set by Madame 
Malibran’s. 

Dumas has a few notes to add touching the performances of “Othello” 
in Paris. He censures, by anticipation, the Othellos—Signor Salvini 
may be cited as their representative—who, not content with the stage 
direction, taking him by the throat, have not hesitated to fling their 
Iago violently to the earth, raising their feet as though to trample upon 
and crush him. Dumas justly observes that Iago, a soldier and an 
ancient or ensign, would not answer or continue his converse in so calm 
or philosophic a tone if Othello had subjected him to such brutal and 
outrageous treatment. Joanny he judged to be particularly fine when, 
in the scene of the attempt to murder Cassio, Othello, “‘enveloppé d’un 
grand burnous blanc,” appears in the background, rigid of movement, 
silent of step as the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, or the statue of the 
Commander. At the words ‘“ Weep’st thou for him to my face ?” Dumas 
wrote: “La, seulement, la colére d’Othello doit éclater par un de ces 
rugissements que Kean faisait si bien.” Concerning the suicide of 
Othello he gives curious details, ‘On ne croirait pas qu'il y ait tant de 
facons de se frapper d’un poignard.” Talma, raising his dagger, stabbed 
himself with a downward inclination of the weapon, and Joanny adopted 
the manner of Talma. Kean and Kemble, using both hands, pressed 
the dagger horizontally as though into their very hearts. Macready 
forced in his poignard below his ribs, directing it upwards. Then, we are 
told, he added “un grand effet.” Mortally wounded, he yet preserved 
strength enough to drag himself even to the bedside of his victim ; “‘ Et, 
en ralant le nom de Desdemona, il allait tomber et mourir, la bouche sur 
la main de sa victime.” Those who remember Macready’s Othello can 
certify that Dumas has correctly described the actor’s treatment of the 
death-scene. 

“Othello” can hardly be counted among the “stock pieces” of the 
Théftre Frangais. A season or two ago, however, there was presented 
at the Théftre Francais certain scenes of the tragedy—the scene between 
Desdemona and Emilia, with the Willow Song at the close of the fourth 
act, and the final scene of Othello’s murder of Desdemona. The occasion 
was the farewell representation of Bressant. Mounet Sully appeared as 
Othello, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt as Desdemona. ‘The translator of the 
tragedy was not De Vigny, but the young poet Jean Picard, 

M. Francisque Sarcey, who supplied an account of the representation, 
had been far less privileged than Alexandre Dumas, Apparently M. Sarcey 
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had only seen “ Othello ”—which he counts as “la plus parfaite de toutes 
les tragédies ”—in Italian (a language he did not understand) with the 
tragedian, Signor Rossi, in the chief part. He relates that it was not 
without a certain “ battement de cceur” he saw the curtain rise upon the 
fragment of Shakespeare. Certainly the entertainment had its dis- 
advantages. The programme was too full; the spectators had paid 
heavily for their places and were disposed to be discontented—“‘animés 
d’une aigreur secréte.” Many attended the theatre not to see the perfor- 
mances so much as to see each other, to do honour to Bressant, and 
because of the importance of the occasion ; while a certain select body 
were only curious as to how Mounet Sully would look with a black face, 
or how Mdlle, Bernhardt would arrange her hair as Desdemona. De 
Musset’s “Caprices de Marianne” was first presented, with the addition 
of a new and doleful last scene of a cemetery, in recognition of the poet’s 
intentions, which had been sacrificed in the accepted acting editions of 
the play. <A conclusion, which had been criticised for its abruptness, 
was thus avoided ; little was gained otherwise. ‘Ce cimeti¢re,” writes 
M. Sarcey, “ne fait qu’allonger l’ceuvre et la rendre plus triste.” He 
preferred the treatment of the text which, with the author's consent, 
had been previously approved in representation. After De Musset’s play 
came “un interméde de chant,” including a grand air from Rossini’s 
* Siége de Corinthe,” and the “ Noél” of Adam, M. Faure and Madame 
Carvalho being the singers ; then follows the scene from “ Othello ;” the 
entertainment closing with Molitre’s comedy of “Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac;” the characters, even to the least significant on the list, being 
sustained by sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise. 

Madlle. Sarah Bernhardt said or sang the Willow Song, “avec une 
inexprimable poésie de langueur mélancolique;” but she made little 
impression ; nobody understood, none sympathised, “et pas plus moi que 
les autres,” frankly confesses M. Sarcey. “ Non, nous n’étions pas dans le 
mouvement,” he adds. An integral part of the audience, he felt himself 
governed by them; he could not disconnect himself from their senti- 
ments; he shared their indifference. Mdlle. Fayotte, as Emilia, lacked 
liveliness ; she was too little of the soubrette, too much of the severe con- 
fidante of tragedy. Desdemona withdrew to her bed in an aleove. The 
intervening scene of the attack upon Cassio by Roderigo and his death 
at the hands of Iago being omitted, there was little pause between 
the retiring to rest of Desdemona and the entrance of Othello to murder 
her. Desdemona had been required, “faisant face au public,” to ac- 
complish what M. Sarcey calls “ce mouvement difficile” of going to 
bed without undressing herself. The least reverent of the spectators 
tittered freely. Desdemona drew the curtains of the alcove—all was 
darkness. A door opened and Othello entered carrying a bougevir. It 
was decided at once that Mounet Sully had blacked himself too con- 
scientiously. He was a negro rather than a Moor. “La couleur bistrée 
aurait suffi et. n’aurait pas donné A ses yeux cet éclat blanc des négres de 
pendule.” And then, in lieu of stately oriental robes, he had donned a 
graceless variegated tunic, such as are worn by “les grands lampadaires 
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qui nous sont expédiés de Venise.” It was truly disappointing. But 
worst of all was the bougeoir. As M. Sarcey writes, “ce diable de 
bougeoir allumé, aux mains du mari, quand nous venions de regarder la 
femme qui se couchait sur son lit !” 

Mounet Sully paused ; he paused, indeed, a little too long. Those 
who had tittered before now laughed outright. The actor was discon- 
certed, stood still, seemed uncertain what he should do next. It wasa 
trying moment. His critic writes: “Il est évident que Mounet Sully se 
dise & part lui, ‘Si je plantais-la ce public! Si je m’évanouissais et 
eriais: Au rideau!’” M. Sardou imagined that some such thoughts 
passed through the actor’s mind and whispered in his ear at this terrible 
juncture. He advanced, however, and commenced his soliloquy, “ La 
cause! la cause!” But the speech and the tone in which the actor 
delivered it seemed alike exaggerated. The audience had not been suffi- 
ciently prepared for the last act of Othello; the four earlier acts should 
have been presented. M. Sardou felt, as he relates, like one. who, 
perfectly sober himself, has suddenly joined a very jovial supper-party, 
* légérement gris.” His coolness contrasts so with their feverish and 
reckless gaiety that “n’ayant pas bu une goutte des bouteilles qui les 
avaient mis en cet état,” he thinks the company mad. The audience 
experienced some such sensation when suddenly confronted with the fury 
of Othello. And then Mounet Sully was inarticulate, inaudible, occupied 
with the action rather than the diction of his part. 

The performance offered one curious novelty. Upon our stage Othello, 
pursuant to the stage direction of the folios, smothers his wife ; but at 
the line, ‘“‘I would not have thee linger in thy pain. So, so,” although 
there is no authority to that effect, save only tradition, the actor has 
usually plied his dagger in completion of the murder. Mr. Charles 
Knight wrote as to this: “It is most probable that the poet intended 
Othello to stab Desdemona according to the practice of the modern 
stage. His previous resolution, ‘Ill not shed her blood,’ is forgotten in 
the agony and terror of the moment when he says, ‘ Not dead, not yet 
quite dead.’” The Othello of the Thédtre Francais reversed this order of 
proceeding. He first stabbed Desdemona, and then smothered her with 
her pillow. Whether this innovation was to be ascribed to the players, 
the translator, M. Picard, or the manager, M. Perrin, did not appear. It 
was much censured by those amongst the spectators who could claim 
acquaintance with the original play. It was admitted that Desdemona 
did not die of suffocation, that Othello’s efforts to smother her had 
failed, otherwise she would not have spoken to proclaim herself “ falsely 
murdered” and to bid farewell to Emilia. Clearly there could be no 
speech after suffocation. She was really done to death by Othello’s 
dagger, surviving her wounds but a minute or two, and able to speak only 
a few words. But the dagger was not employed until the pillow had 
failed. Nevertheless, Mounet Sully’s Othello having announced that he 
would not shed her blood, “‘ Non, je ne répandrai pas de sang ; non, je 
ne lacérerai pas cette peau plus blanche que la neige, polie comme 
Valbatre des monuments,” hastened to rush upon her with his dagger, 
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and then, by way of afterthought, adopted the far less assured means of 
accomplishing her death. 

Mounet Sully was credited, however, with certain “mouvements 
superbes.” His “‘ Amen !” made his auditors tremble, and he represented 
with special force Othello’s horror after the commission of his crime. 
The Desdemona of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt was said to have “ sauvé la 
soirée.” As M. Sarcey concludes: “Elle a eu quand elle vient d’étre 
assassinée un ‘mouvement si beau, élégant et tragique tout ensemble, la 
téte roulant hors de la couche, et le bras pendant le long du lit, que les 
applaudissements ont éclaté de toutes parts.” But the manager was not 


tempted to repeat the performance of “ Othello” at the Thédtre 
Francais. 








A COMPANION IN THE CARS. 


By Wm. J. FLorence. 


NCE, during a tour in the Western States, an incident occurred in 
which I rather think I played the victim. We were en route from 
Cleveland to Cincinnati, an eight or ten hours’ journey. After seeing my 
wife comfortably seated, I walked forward to the smoking-car, and, 
seating myself in the only unoccupied place, I pulled out my cigar-case 


and offered a cigar to the person next me. He was a man about sixty 
years of age, gentlemanly in appearance, and of a somewhat reserved and 
bashful mien. He gracefully accepted the cigar, and in a few moments we 
became engaged in conversation. 

“ Are you going far west?” I inquired. 

‘Merely so far as Columbus,” said he. (Columbus, I may explain, 
is the capital of Ohio.) ‘“ And you, sir?” he added interrogatively. 

“Tam journeying towards Cincinnati. I am a theatrical, and play 
to-morrow night at Cincinnati.” Iwas quite a young man then, and 
fond of avowing my profession. 

“Oh indeed. Your face seemed familiar to me as you entered the 
car. Iam confident we have met before.” 

“T have acted in almost every State of the Union,” said I in a half- 
patronising tone. “ Mrs. Florence and myself are tolerably well known 
throughout the north-west.” 

“Bless me,” replied the stranger in surprise ; “is this Mr. Florence 
the comedian? I have seen you act many many times, sir; and the 
recollection of Mrs. Florence’s Yankee Girl, with her quaint songs, is 
still fresh in my memory.” 

“ Do you purpose remaining long in Columbus ?” I asked. 

“Yes, for seven years,” replied my companion. 

Thus we chatted for an hour or two. At length my attention was 
attracted to a little red-faced man, with small sharp-looking eyes, who 
sat immediately opposite us and amused himself by sucking the knob of 
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the large walking-stick which he carried nursingly in his arms. He had 
more than once glanced at me in a knowing manner, and every now and 
then given a sly wink and shake of the head at me, as much as to say, 
* Ah, old fellow, I know you too.” ; 

These attentions were so marked that I ultimately asked my fellow- 
passenger if he had noticed them. 

“ That man acts like a lunatic,” said I, sotto voce. 

“ A poor half-witted fellow, possibly,” replied my companion. “ In 
your travels through the country, however, Mr. Florence, you must have 
often met such strange characters.” 

We had now reached Crestline, the dinner station, and, after thanking 
the stranger for the agreeable way in which he had enabled me to pass 
the journey up to this point, I asked him if he would join Mrs. Florence 
and myself at dinner. This produced an extraordinary series of grimaces 
and winks from the red-faced party aforesaid. ‘The invitation to dinner 
was politely declined. 

The repast over, our train sped on towards Cincinnati. I told my 
wife that in the smoking-car I had met a most entertaining gentleman, 
who was well posted in theatricals, and was en route for Columbus. 
She suggested that I should bring him into our car and present him to 
her. I returned to the smoking-car and proposed that the gentleman 
should accompany me and see Mrs. Florence. The proposal made the 
red-faced and small-eyed party undergo a species of spasmodic convul- 
sion which set the occupants of the car into roars of laughter. 

“No, I thank you,” said my friend. ‘‘I feel obliged to you for your . 
courtesy, but I prefer the smoking-car. Have you another cigar?” 

“* Yes,” said I, producing another Partagaf. 

I again sat by his side and once more our conversation began, and 
we became quite fraternal. We talked about theatres and theatricals, 
then adverting to political economy, the state of the country, finance and 
commerce in turn, our intimacy evidently affording intense amusement 
to the foxy-eyed party near us. Finally, the shrill sound of a whistle 
and the entrance of the conductor indicated that we had arrived at 
Columbus, and the train soon pulled up in the station. 

“ Come,” said the little red-faced individual, now rising from his seat 
and tapping my companion on the shoulder, “this is your station, old 
man.” 

My friend rose with some difficulty, dragging his hitherto concealed 
feet from under the seat, when for the first time I discovered that he 
was shackled, and was a prisoner in charge of the sheriff going for seven 
years to the state prison at Columbus. 








“The Corsican Brothers,” at the Lyceum, is already a tremendous 
financial success. The second performance, proverbially known as a 
doubtful occasion, attracted the largest house ever seen at tha Lyceum, 
representing £278 of honest money. The play went, and still goes, 
enthusiastically. 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY AS BEATRICE. 


By W. Davenport ApDAMs. 


“ (\N Friday, September 3rd, Miss Ellen Terry will play Beatrice for 
the first time on any stage at the Grand Theatre, Leeds.” 

I forget when and where I first cast eyes on this delectable announce- 
ment. It may have been here, it may have been there. I only know 
that, when I saw it, I came to an immediate and irrevocable resolution. 
Miss Terry as Beatrice ! Why, it was one of the dreams of my existence ! 
I say “one of the dreams,” because I had hoped, and still hope, to see 
Miss Terry not only as Beatrice, but as Viola, and Imogen, and Rosalind, 
and, perchance, as Juliet, if the gods but prove propitious, But Miss 
Terry as Beatrice! To me it was “ opening paradise.” My dreams were 
coming true! Here was the first instalment, and who should say 
when the remainder might not be realised? Assuredly there might be 
some who would resist such an attraction as the above; but I was not 
among them. Friday, September 3rd, saw me duly speeding northwards 
as fast as the Midland Railway Company could be induced to carry me. 
I had never been in Leeds before, and I do not hesitate to say that, save 
under similar provocation, I have no anxiety to be there again. Yet what 
cannot the imagination do for one? For me, on this occasion, Leeds 
was “apparelled in celestial light.” Boar Lane and Briggate became 
for the nonce the primrose path which led me to the halcyon doors of 
the Grand Theatre. 

And fine doors they are! Everything is a little new, perhaps ; there 
is nothing of the “ venerable temple of the drama ” about this brand-new 
building, with its imposing frontage and evident “ commodiousness.” 
Clearly, you say to yourself, this is a specimen of recent handiwork, and 
requires time in which to mellow ; but once get through the delightfully 
cool passages which lead from the vestibule to the stalls—once put 
your foot within the auditorium—and you are charmed with everything 
you see. It may be all very fresh ; but it is all very magnificent and 
impressive. O si sic omnes/ If every theatre roof were but so high—if 
every pit were but so spacious and well-lighted—if every circle, upper- 
circle, and gallery were but so gracefully superimposed one above the 
other—and especially if everywhere there were such a rich profusion of 
decoration as one sees around one! Evidently there could be no more 
gorgeous frame for the picture which Miss Terry was about to paint 
for us. 

It was Miss Terry’s benefit-night, and every stall was taken. This 
seemed to be the case, too, with the circle, and may have been so with 
other portions of the house. It seemed as if the pit were crammed, and 
in the stalls standing-room was diligently sought for. It was obvious 
that Leeds playgoers had understood the nature of the treat that was before 
them. Whether it was that Miss Terry was personally the attraction 
of the evening, or whether Miss Terry as Beatrice had drawn the crowd, 
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I cannot say. Suffice it that the crowd was there, and that the crowd 
soon showed itself to be delighted. 

In the meantime, one did not oceupy much time in looking round 
one. It was not a London premiere, and certainly I did not hope to see 
a single face I knew. Yet what was this? Could it be possible? as 
they say in the play. Why yes, it must be. I could not be mistaken. 
There, at any rate, were two faces which I could not fail to recognise. 
At least, if that winsome countenance were not that of Miss Marion 
Terry, and if that not less winsome countenance beyond were not that 
of Miss Florence Terry—twin roses on one stalk—then did mine eyes 
deceive me. For myself, I opine that I was not deceived, and that Miss 
Ellen Terry’s first appearance as Beatrice was witnessed not only by the 
art-lovers of the wool and iron metropolis, but by two of her sisters 
both in art and by blood. 

It was not long before the curtain rose and disclosed to us the entrance 
of “ Leonato, Hero, Beatrice, and others.” The Beatrice was immediately 
singled out, and loud and long was the applause with which she was 
received—applause which she insisted, first, upon sharing with the Hero 
(not the heroine) of the evening (Miss Ruth Francis), but which she was 
compelled afterwards to acknowledge for herself. This opening scene, as 
everybody knows, plunges us at once in medias res. Beatrice shows by 
her first utterance what way her thoughts are tending, and thus strikes 
the key-note of the comedy. Her first expression is a gibe at Benedick, 
and when, shortly afterwards, the “Signior Montanto” himself appears 
upon the scene, the war of wits immediately begins. Let it be said, 
in limine, that Miss Terry at once asserted herself as the very Beatrice 
that Shakespeare drew. That she would do so in so far as personal 
presence was concerned was to be expected. Never was anyone so well 
fitted to represent this “ pleasant-spirited ” lady, whose charms of face 
and figure are as irresistible as her verbal daggers. Somehow or other 
Miss Terry always is a perfect vision of the picturesque. Others may 
surpass her in special and particular marks of beauty or of manner, but 
no lady on the modern stage is so much of a picture in herself, or falls 
so readily into the composition of the larger picture formed by the 
combinations of a drama. In this case Beatrice seemed to be bodily 
before us. Ere she had opened her mouth she had already begun to 
fill the imagination. We do not have many opportunities nowadays of 
seeing the heroine of “Much Ado,” but here was the only Beatrice who 
had hitherto completely fultilled the requirements of the part, so far as 
the outward and visible person is concerned. I cannot describe the vision. 
I admit my incompetency so to do, without a blush. A pen is useless. 
It is the brush of a Millais that is wanted. The picture is in my mind, 
but not even a Ruskin could put it upon paper. For, to the mere details 
of face and figure and attire, have to be added all the indescribable 
charm of facial expression and of bodily movement—of tone, of laugh, 
of gesture, and of bearing—which neither the penman nor the painter 
can successfully reproduce, For such a character as that of Beatrice 
Miss Terry is, in fact, by nature indicated. Characteristics which else- 
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where might be out of place are here in keeping. Miss Terry is tall, 
and Beatrice should be tall; a little woman could hardly have said and 
done such things as she says and does. Miss Terry has high spirits, 
and so has Beatrice ; they are of the essence of her character, and with- 
out them she cannot be reproduced. Miss Terry has charm of manner 
as well as incisiveness of speech, and so has Beatrice, with whom the 
“ poniards” of her tongue are half blunted by the fascination of her 
smile. You would think that her eyes pierced as keenly as her words, 
but it is not so ; the words may wound, but the eyes mitigate or charm 
away the pain. So with Miss Terry. Speeches which in any other 
mouth would grate upon us are in hers but so many incitements to 
admiration and regard. 

And if Miss Terry is thus personally fitted for the character, it need 
hardly be said that it is quite within the range of her artistic capability. 
Indeed, it is well within the range of many less admirable artists. It is 
a straightforward character. There is no mystery aboutit. Two different 
notions of Beatrice are, I should say, scarcely possible—her nature is so 
entirely upon the surface. She tells us herself that she was “ born to 
speak all mirth and no matter.” She was born, says Don Pedro, “in a 
merry hour.” lBenedick calls her “ My Lady Disdain” and “ Lady 
Tongue.” ‘Shrewd of tongue,” according to her uncle, she also “ appre- 
hends passing shrewdly.” In a word, she is clever, she is high-spirited, 
she is witty ; but she is more. She can feel keen indignation, and, for 
all her “ mocking at her suitors,” she can look tenderly upon one at least. 
For obviously she loves Benedick, more or less, from the beginning. 
Her first inquiry is for him, and she thinks him worthy of her most 
unsparing raillery. She sneers at him so pointedly that all the world 
marks the fact and smiles at it. Nothing seems more natural to the 
bystanders than that they should make a match. And so, it seems to 
me, Miss Terry sees the character. In the very first scene she pursues 
Benedick with her flouts and quips, and evidently takes pleasure in the 
encounter. Though she hits so hard, there is clearly an arritre pensée of 
respect for the gallant cavalier whose “ approved valour” cannot but 
impress her, whilst his “ quick wit,” not unmingled with self-satisfaction, 
spurs her on to action. One can see that when she scoffs at marriage 
it is with no more real sincerity than Benedick displays on the same 
subject. Herwit must have its way ; conscious of possessing it, she is 
fain to exercise it. She revels in the contempt she pours upon the “sons 
of Adam.” And so in the scene in which she taunts the masked Benedick 
to desperation. It is all done in pure diablerie. It is simple mischief, 
inspired by keen delight at finding her butt so agreeably vulnerable. 
That she is no mere shrill-tongued termagant is shown in the passage 
where she so gracefully turns off the Don’s gallant offer of his heart and 
hand, And as for her deeper nature—the real Beatrice, hidden under- 
neath the everyday veneer of wit and raillery—what could be more truly 
descriptive of it than the scene in which, led into the belief that Benedick 
is really fond of her, she says farewell to maiden pride and to contempt, 
and prepares to “tame” her “wild heart” to his “loving hand”? ‘The 
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accusation brought against her cousin is not less effective in arousing the 
latent forees of her character ; and the church scene, in its combination 
of passionate anger against Hero’s slanders, and charming half-confession 
of affection felt, is conclusive in its testimony to the open naturalness of 
the character which Miss Terry has so aptly and admirably conceived. 
As for the technique of the performance, it must be remembered that 
it was a first assumption. Miss Terry may have played the part some- 
where before September 3rd, but the fact is not recorded, and there is no 
reason to believe that the announcement of “first time” was anything 
but literally true. And that being the case, it would be unfair to expect 
the impersonation to be totus teres atque rotundus, Miss Terry has all the 
ultra-sensitiveness of the true artist, and it is not improper to suggest that, 
on the occasion in question, she was not entirely mistress of her powerful 
resources, The most experienced players are the most nervous on first 
nights. And assuredly there are points in which Miss Terry will 
improve upon her first assumption of this latest part of hers. Some 
artists grow into their réles, and Miss Terry is one of them. Her Portia 
nowadays is very much superior to what it was when played originally at 
the Prince of Wales’s. And no doubt Miss Terry, who has since played 
Beatrice at Manchester and elsewhere, during her provincial tour, has 
already added the touches necessary to make the representation as near 
perfection as art and aptitude can make it. No doubt every word, every 
phrase, every sentence, now has its due weight and effect communicated 
to it; no doubt details of “ business ” have been arranged until there is 
now no room for further elaboration ; no doubt the character, thoroughly 
grasped in the study, has by this time been thoroughly grasped upon the 
stage, On the first night it was hardly possible not to notice the 
nervousness indicated in the opening scene, and throughout there were 
slight slips in the words, and occasional misplacements of due emphasis, 
together with a lack of perfect roundness in the general form of the 
assumption. The artist was obviously to a great extent feeling her way. 
And yet how enjoyable and admirable was the assumption! In 
spite of these minor blemishes of execution, it was yet Shakespeare’s 
Beatrice, I repeat, who stood and moved and spoke before us. The 
impression made at the beginning was continued to the close, gathering 
in force and effectiveness as it went. The raillery against marriage, and 
the wit-combats with Benedick, were carried off with exhilarating vivacity ; 
so that applause and laughter followed inevitably upon both. The former 
was accompanied by a running fire of cachinnation from the delighted 
audience. The next point was made when Benedick was charmingly 
chaffed as the “ Prince’s jester,” and the short but exquisite rencontre 
with Don Pedro was evidently very keenly relished. The first “call” 
was gained when Beatrice came to summon her knight to dinner. The 
curtain fell on this, and Miss Terry and Mr. Kelly had both to bow their 
acknowledgments, Then came the scene in which Beatrice listens in 
the arbour to the delusive tale of Ursula and Hero. The short speech 
which follows was very agreeably declaimed ; and when, declaring her 
belief in Benedick’s deserts, Beatrice sank upon the seat in one of 
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those attitudes possible only to Miss Terry, the impression made was 
naturally very great indeed. The chief scene for Beatrice is, however, 
in the church, after the bridal party has dispersed, all save herself and 
Benedick. Up to that point she has little to do but contribute her share 
of byplay to the situation (always very appropriately done by Miss Terry), 
to comfort her cousin with all sorts of feminine attention. and incidentally 
to make that vehement declaration— 


Oh, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 


—which gives the earliest indication of the characteristic outburst that is 
to follow. In that outburst itself, Miss Terry was hardly sufficiently 
varied in her representation of the feeling which is supposed to consume 
her. It was very impressive, especially in the sudden violence of her 
“Kill Claudio!” but it wanted that absolute adaptability of means to 
end which has no doubt been communicated to it since. Best of all, 
perhaps, was the brief exchange of love-vows with Benedick ; a very 
brief but charming and beautifully-indicated episode in a scene which, 
as a whole, pleased the audience mightily, and secured for both artists a 
persistent ‘‘call.” After this, as we all know, Beatrice has but two short 
appearances on the stage, which serve chiefly to complete the picture, 
but, on this occasion, served further to consummate the triumph which, 
anything or everything notwithstanding, was unquestionably and 
deservedly accorded to Miss Terry. The curtain fell, in fact, upon an 
unmistakable popular success, which it wanted only practice and expe- 
rience to convert into a permanent artistic victory. 

It should be recorded that Miss Terry was effectually seconded 
throughout by.Mr. Kelly. That able and accomplished actor was the 
Benedick of the occasion, and a very acceptable performance did he give. 
I confess I was not altogether prepared for the excellence of the effect 
ereated by Mr. Kelly in this réle. His very make-up was a surprise. 
Could this gallant cavalier—bearded, whiskered, and moustached, with 
the bronze of battle on his cheeks, and just the faintest soupgon of the 
dandy and the lady-killer in his manner—be the quiet, serious-minded 
Brown of “ New Men” in another guise? It was a revelation. And if 
the appearance of Mr. Kelly was a revelation, so, to some extent, was his 
enjoyable and largely satisfying rendering of the réle itself. Mr. Kelly’s 
conception of Benedick is that of a man who has passed the first flush of 
youth, has seen many men and cities, has had his experience of “ the 
fair,” and is inclined to think somewhat lightly of them—save, indeed, 
of this “ Lady Disdain,” who so stabs him with her words. It is easy to 
sefthat he is not indifferent to her charms—else why is he so affected by 
her quips and cranks !—else why is he so readily converted from his 
vaunted woman-hatred? It is easy, too, to see that this stalwart knight, 
of “ noble strain” and of “ quick wit,” is the very man on whom such a 
woman as Beatrice would naturally bestow her thoughts. He, too, has 
his deeper nature as well as she, And Mr, Kelly brought out the various 
differentia of the character very artistically. The woman-hatred was soon 
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seen to be skin-deep. The irritation at the “chaff” of Beatrice was 
skilfully indicated, without being overdone. The soliloquy in reference to 
his “ not impossible she ” was spoken with excellent abandon, whilst the 
speech after his supposed discovery of Beatrice’s love for him was 
admirable in its delineation of delighted surprise. Equally successful 
was Mr. Kelly in the scene where Benedick is badgered by Claudio and 
Don Pedro, and that other passage in which he conveys his challetige to 
the former. The unconscious comedy of the one was as well-considéred 
as the serious dignity of the other. 

To the other performers I can only give a word. Myr. Norman 
Forbes was the Claudio, and was all that could be desired in the way of 
picturesqueness, vivacity, or passion. Mr. Vollaire was an adequate 
Leonato, and Messrs, A. Wood and Lin Rayne distinguished themselves 
as Dogberry and Verges, though the latter was somewhat too transparently 
artificial. Miss Ruth Francis, as Hero, was not equal to the church 
scene, but was agreeable elsewhere. 

For the rest, I have but one regret in reference to this performance, 
and that is that the exigencies of the play do not permit Beatrice to be 
upon the stage throughout the whole of the comedy. Dogberry and 
Verges are inimitable, and Benedick is everywhere acceptable ; but still, 
if Shakespeare had only given us a little more of this not least charming 
of his charming heroines! Could he have foreseen the Beatrice of Miss 
Ellen Terry, he would perhaps have done so, Aid Yet, I do not know. 
Too much exhilaration is not good for us, ##d it i perhaps the truest 
mercy that Beatrice should not be for ever seattétitig about her verbal 
diamonds, and that Miss Ellen Terry should nét fét ever make the stage 
brilliant and enchanting by her delightful presendée. 








Aword concerning Samuel Foote [1721-1777]. This actor gavothe follow- 
ing account of a dinner given by the Duke of Leinster: “As to splendour, as 
far as it went, I admit it. There was a very fine sideboard of plate; and if 
@ man could have swallowed a silversmith’s shop, there was enough to 
satisfy him; but, as to all the rest, his mutton was white, his veal was red, 
the fish was kept too long, the venison not long enough. ‘To sum up all, 


everything was cold except his ice, and everything was sour except his 
vinegar.” 


Foote relates the following as having occurred at the Market Drayton 
Theatre. The company were performing “Pizarro,” when, during the 
hymn to the sun, the lights being placed too close to the transparency 
representing that luminary, it unfortunately took fire; the manager, who 
was playing the high-priest, observed the occurrence just after singing the 
words “Oh power supreme,” and in the utmost consternation cried out to 
the stage-manager, “The sun’s on fire,” then proceeding with the hymn 
“Oh power supreme,” etc., “ d——n your eyes, put out the sun, I say,” The 
sun, however, continued to blaze ; the actors, notwithstanding their fears, 
were convulsed with laughter, The conflagration being at last extinguished 
the play proceeded. 
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WILLIAM JERMYN FLORENCE. 


J. FLORENCE was bor in 
Albany, on July 26th, 1831. For 
upwards of a quarter of a century 
he has been upon the stage, and 
has held his place as a favourite 
with the public. He began his 
career at a time when versatility 
was an actor's first qualification ; 
he has filled many and various 
characters, and his powers have 
grown with his experience. He 
is an instance of an especial gift 
of understanding the public and 
what will please it ; years of work 
and observation have taught him 
how to exhibit just those qualities 
which amuse and delight an au- 
dience. As the hero of Tom Tay- 
lor’s universally popular play, “‘The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man,” he has had 


g@ very wide success. In other 
rg favourite characters he has pleased 
Wig jy : : 
. the public, and now he has iden- 
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tified himself with one or two 
especially humorous parts. Twenty-four years ago he made his first 
appearance upon the English stage, and became a favourite in London 
as well as in America, 

His career commenced in 1849 at the Richmond Theatre, in Virginia, 
which was then under the management of W. H. Chippendale, since well 
known as manager of the Haymarket, London. He had then already 
acted in amateur performances in New York, and on the evening when 
he appeared at the Richmond Theatre, as Peter, in “The Stranger,” 
became once and for all a professional. He entered upon that strange, 
changeable career which was the common lot of actors of that time ; he 
was expected to play anything for which he was cast, whether it was 
tragedy, comedy, or burlesque. He acquired in these early, hard-working 
days the ease and versatility which have enabled him to rival Fechter, 
Jefferson, Henry Neville, and Barney Williams, At Providence, where 
he was engaged at the same time as the older Booth, he acted Macduff 
to the great tragedian’s Macbeth. He was next engaged at Brougham’s 
Lyceum, in New York, where he seized upon an opportunity. Brougham 
had made an Irish character for himself of which he had got tired ; he 
handed it over to the young actor, who studied hard to fill the part. At 
this same theatre, later, Mr. Florence obtained his first decided success, 
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Brougham hit upon an idea which created quite a sensation at the time, 
for he contrived to hoax his audience completely. A new play was 
announced, called ‘A Row at the Lyceum, or Green-Room Secrets,” 
The scene was laid in the green-room, and the characters all appeared 
under their own names. Even Tom, the eall-boy, figured in his own 
personality. The audience looked on with great interest at this realistic 
performance, At length Mrs, Brougham came upon the stage, and looking 
over her part, objected to it, saying the “ business” did not suit her, 
and she must have something more in “her own line.” While this was 
going on, a ‘stout Quaker-looking gentleman, who until now had been 
simply amused with the performance, rose suddenly from his seat in the 
middle of the pit, and exclaimed aloud : “ That woman looks for all the 
world like Clementina ” and then with increasing emphasis : “ It is— 
it is—my wife!” He left his seat, and rushing towards the footlights, 
eried loudly : “ Come off that stage, thou miserable woman!” Of course 
the house was immediately in an uproar, some taking part with the 
indignant husband, some with the actress. One b’hoy in the gallery, 
particularly distinguished himself amid the general excitement by 
threatening to give the irate Quaker a “‘ sound lamming,” if he ventured 
to lay a finger on the young ’oman. This gallant creature—a red-shirted 
fireman—made his way downstairs, to defend the lady. The noise 
became so great that it was quite ‘impossible to proceed with the acting 
on the stage; the actresses seemed frightened, the actors in vain 
endeavoured to make themselves heard. Just as the Quaker had climbed 
over the orchestra, with the fireman from the gallery close behind him, 
two or three policemen appeared and took them both into custody. As 
the characters in this queer little comedy were now on the stage, 
and as they faced round, and formed the correct semicircle while 
the epilogue was spoken, the audience recognised that they had béen 
hoaxed, sold, taken in altogether. The Quaker was discovered to be 
Mr. Brougham himself, while W. J. Florence as the red-shirted ‘“ rough,” 
achieved his first success, This character brought him notoriety, and 
decided him upon entering on the comic parts in which he is so well known. 
Until then he had simply been doing the “ general utility” business, now 
he began to make“for himself a specialty, Very soon after this Mr. 
Florence met with “ Malyina” (Miss Malvina Pray), a danseuse at the 
Broadway, and one of the best of her time. From the time when she 
became Mrs, Florence the steady rise of her husband’s good fortune com- 
menced. She was the sister of Mrs. Barney Williams. Refused by one 
manager because he could not afford to quarrel with the Williamses, he 
went to another, who, not being on good terms with the original “ Irish 
Boy ” and “ Yankee Girl,” agreed to bring out Mr. and Mrs. Florence as 
Irish comedian and Yankee comédienne. On June 14th, 1853, they 
made their hit in these characters at the National Theatre, New York. 
Mrs. Florence carried the day with the song, written by her husband, 
“ Bobbin’ Around ; ” and altogether they had taken the right step towards 
assured success. Not long after the very manager who had refused the 
Florences offered them an engagement, Their popularity increased 
THIRD SERIES,—VOL, II, Q 
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rapidly from this time ; they played in all the principal theatres in the 
United States and Canada, and in 1856 came to England. At Drury 
Lane they came out in the “ Yankee Housekeeper,” and had considerable 
success. Mrs. Florence amused and interested London audiences in the 
droll character of the Yankee Help, which she personated with so much 
humour, novel as it was to English people, and her songs were found 
as irresistibly funny at Drury Lane as at every other theatre. At 
the conclusion of this engagement in London they went through the 
provinces with flattering success, and then returned to the United States, 
to commence an engagement at the Chicago Theatre. Mr. Florence at 
the commencement of his career had watched the success of Mr. and 
Mrs, Barney Williams in their peculiar characters with jealous interest, 
and a conviction that he had in him a similar ability. He had now 
proved that he knew his own powers, and Mrs. Florence had also made 
her especial place upon the stage. The two worked admirably together, 
making a combination which suited the public taste. ‘We were 
fractions,” as Mr. Florence expresses it, ‘‘ of something that seemed to be 
enjoyed by the public.” 

Mr. Florence had seen “ The Ticket-of-Leave-Man ” when in London, 
and, being much struck by its remarkable situations and dialogue, secured 
it, and brought it out in November, 1863, at the Winter Garden, for the 
first time in America. This became one of Mr. Florence’s standard and 
popular parts; he has played it about twelve hundred times in the 
United States, and it has always been a favourite. The Ticket-of-Leave 
hero and Captain Cuttle are the parts which Mr. Florence himself prefers 
acting. He sometimes finds it distasteful to take the character of 
Bardwell Slote, in which he has become so well known, and which is 
considered to be his greatest success. But Mrs. Florence really enjoys— 
“fairly revels in”—acting her character of Mrs. General Gilflory. She 
has honestly earned her great success in this part, for she created it 
literally as well as in the sense of making it her own upon the stage. 
When in Europe she found much amusement inyobserving the manners 
and the “ French” of the shoddy aristocracy, whom she and her husband 
met in their travels. She often imitated them so admirably that 
Mr. Florence told her she ought to use the character which so greatly 
entertained her... This resulted in the idea of Mrs. General Gilflory. 
Mr. Florence had at the same time been thinking out the part of the 
Hon. Bardwell Slote, “the cheap western politician,” in his own mind ; and 
he took these two characters to Mr. Woolf, who produced the play now so 
well known as “The Mighty Dollar.” It was first called “ The Almighty 
Dollar,” but, though Washington Irving had brought the phrase into 
literature, it was thought too strong, and had to be modified. At first the 
play was most severely criticised by the New York journals, but it held 
its piace in spite of all, and became a popular favourite. In the success 
of this production Mr. Florence has proved the truth of his theory, that 
the actor must indeed be a close observer of the very age and body of the 
time, and that the great power in acting is that of imitation. It is the 
old story, that no fiction is equal to fact ; and he who puts on the stage or 
into literature living characters which are easily recognised, appeals 
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intelligibly to his audience. But this, which seems so simple, demands 
long practice, great skill, and close study. Knowledge and keen appre- 
ciation of the follies and foibles of human nature are necessary for such 
productions, Mr. and Mrs. Florence, in “The Mighty Dollar,” have 
shown their possession of these various qualities, and have obtained a 
great success. At its first introduction this play ran a hundred nights, 
and during the Centennial summer at Wallack’s it ran for five months. 








A ROUGH RECITATION. 


BY STEVE MASSETT (‘‘JEEMS PIPES OF PIPESVILLE.”) 


N the year 1850 the first theatrical representation took place in the 
Eagle Street Theatre, on J Street, Sacramento City. It was a frame 
building, covered with canvas, and though only composed of this slight 
material, it cost over 30,000 dollars, or £6000, lumber being at that time 
about £100 a thousand feet. The prices were £1 for the boxes, 12s. to 
the pit. On the opening night, which I shall not easily forget, I 
proceeded to this pasteboard temple of the Muses. 

It had been raining hard and blowing a gale of wind the whole day, 
and the strength and durability of the building had been sorely tried ; 
however, as the hour drew near for the opening of the doors, crowds of 
anxious miners thronged the entrance, and, despite the winds and torrents 
of rain, the place was immediately filled. By the time I arrived I found 
that those who were fortunate enough to have secured “ pit tickets,” had 
the pleasure of enjoying a freshwater bath for the same money—a luxury 
unknown in those days—for by that time the water was on a level with the 
seats; but the theatrical fire raged entirely too high to be put out byany such 
hydraulic arrangément as this, and accordingly the curtain rose at the 
conclusion of the overture to “‘ The Bronze Horse,” the orchestra consisting 
of one fiddle, a very wheezy flageolet—played by a gentleman with one 
eye, which he kept continually winking—a big drum, and a “ triangle ” 
that served the double purpose of ringing in the boarders to their meals 
at the restaurant next door. 

The play was “ The Bandit Chief, or Forest Spectre,” in which, as 
the bills said, the “ celebrated female tragedian, Mrs. R., from the Theatre 
Royal, New Zealand, would make her first appearance in California as the 
heroine.” For this performance she received £30 a-night ; and to give 
you some idea of the classical style of the lady’s pronunciation, she 
replied, upon the question being asked her, if she would accept the hand 
of the bandit chief : 


“*Ts’art is as ard as a stone! and I’d rayther be ’anged on the spot than 
surrender myself to the cold himbraces of a ‘artless willain |” 

The bills announced that the performance would conclude with the 
thrilling and affecting tragedy of “ Douglas.” The part of Norval by a 
young gentleman who had been unfortunate at the Diggings, and had 
only recently found out the proper channel for the display of his genius, 
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He delivered the celebrated speech, “My name is Norval,” assisted 
audibly by the prompter, in the following strange manner, amid shoutings 
and roars of laughter : 


My name is Norval, on the Grampus hills 
My father feeds his flock, a frugal swan. 


Prompter : Swain, you booby ! 
Swain, you booby, whose constant care was to increase his shop. 
Prompter: Store, sir. What are you about? 


Store, sir. What are you about? And kept his only son, myself, 
At home ; for I had heard of battles, and heaven soon granted 
What my sire perspired. 


Prompter : Denied, yer booby ; and do stand steadily. 


Denied, yer booby, and do stand steadily. Yon moon, 
Which rose last night, round as a cheese. 


Prompter: A shield, you stupid ass ! 

A shield, you stupid ass. Had not yet taken a horn. 
Prompter: Filled her horn, you fool ! 

Filled her horn, you fool, “When by its light a band of fierce barbers. 
Prompter: Barbarians, you stupid noodle ! 


Barbarians, you stupid noodle, Rushed like a torrent, 
Sweeping our flocks and hers. 


Prompter: Herds, sir, not hers. 

Herds, sir, I said, sir, not his’n. 

I then hovered about the enemy, and marked with a lead pencil— 
Prompter : Marked the road, you booby ! 


Marked the road, you booby, he took, whom with a troop of fifty 
Chosen men I met advancing, the pursuit we led till 
We o’ertook the spoiled cucumbers. 


Prompter : Spoil-encumbered foe. 


Spoil-encumbered foe. And having heard that our brave king had 
swallowed a lot of pears— 


Prompter: Summoned his brave peers. 


Summoned his brave peers. I left my father’s house, and took with 
meé @ maid-servant. 


Prompter: A chosen servant. Was there ever such an idiot ? 


A chosen servant. Was there ever such an idiot ? Yon trembling 
cow-cow-cow 


Prompter : Coward, you booby ! 


Coward, you booby, who forsook his master. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdained the shepherd’s slothful wife, 


Prompter: Slothful life, sir. What are you about ? 


Life, sir. What are youabout? And heaven.directed, came to-to- 
to-to-to-to—— 


Prompter: Make an infernal fool of yourself, booby ! 


Make an infernal fool of myself, booby, and do the happy deed which 
gilds my humble name, [ Eait, ignominiously. 
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THE CRICKET-MATCH AT HORORUA DIGGINGS. 


‘6 TT’S very strange,” mother kept saying; “it’s certainly very strange 

Bell should be so late to-night ;” and my sister Dorothy, who was 
staying at Motipipi just then, to get her baby christened, Dorothy said 
too it was “very strange, for Bell was not wont to be late.” And ail 
the while I, Bell, was coming along the road from church, only coming 
80 very very slowly that the distance I had often run im five minutes 
took over half an hour this particular Sunday night. And not to make 
any mystery about it, there was very little strange in this, for it took 
Val Forrester just that half-hour to ask me to marry him ; and the worst 
of it was, at the end of the time I hadn’t given him any answer worth 
speaking of, and was im as great a puzzlement as when we set out from 
the church door, he carrying my books under one arm and holding my 
hand very tightly squeezed up under the other, for fear I should run on 
and not listen to all he wanted to say. But as it fell out, I didn’t really 
want to run away the least. 

He began in this fashion. First, after saying what a lovely night it 
was, and how the moon shone like silver on the gum-trees, where the 
wind turned their leaves up the wrong way and showed their white 
under side, he said how fair and sweet Dorothy looked in church in the 
morning when she brought her baby to be christened ; and then when I 
said how happy a marriage hers was, and how blessed she and Bernard 
were, he blurted out, stopping short and setting his back firm against the 
gate leading off the road to our garden: “ Bell, will you not let me be 
to you as Bernard is to Dorothy—Bell! dear Bell?” And I really had 
no answer ready to give him ! 

Val Forrester was a Devon man, tall and straight, and stronger than 
any man in the province, and being a Devon man, and speaking broad 
like one from Devon should, mother fell into a great liking for him, as 
her own countryman, when first he landed, and came to us, as most new 
chums did, to look round a bit, and it ended in her taking him on to 
manage our farm, which was getting beyond her strength to see to; espe- 
cially since Bernard had carried off our Dorothy to Hiterriterri, and we 
had nearly doubled our herd of cows. And for nearly two years Val 
Forrester had lived with us at the farm, working early and late, and 
making himself like a son of the house. And now here he was holding 
me by the hand and leaning against the gate so that we could not pass 
through. 

** Mother will want her supper,” I said at last, after trying hard to 
think what I could answer him. Val laughed and opened the gate, and 
said so did: he; for the matter of that; but he wanted a wife most of all, 
and mother should have no supper till I had said Yes. And then between 
the little tremble in his voice and the look in his eyes as the moonlight 
shone down on his face, and my own heart, that was so proud and sorry 
and frightened all at the same time, I said; “ Val, if you think me worth 
so much love, I will have you for my husband, mother consenting ;” and 
thereupon he fell to kissing me as I never was kissed before, and wanted 
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to begin all over again, only fortunately mother stepped out on to the 
verandah, and, peering about into the darkness, cried: “ Bell, where are 
youall this while ?” and could not see us, though we could see her plainly 
standing in the moonlight ; so Val was forced to let me go at last. . 

Well—Mother was pleased, and Dorothy said pretty tender things 
in her gentle fashion ; and when we went to bed that night, she came 
and sat on the little bed she used to have in old days, and talked long 
after everyone else in the house was sleeping, just as we used to talk 
before Bernard took her away from us; and when at last I lay down 
alone and tried to think it all out, I was quite glad Val Forrester had 
asked me to marry him and that I had said Yes. And I woke in the 
same mind in the morning, strange to say, for I am as changeable as a 
cloudy day, mother often tells me. 

I think I really only cared for Val a very little that Sunday night; it 
grew and grew every day ; but what made me love him with a deeper love 
was that I so nearly lost him, and this was how. 

Since mother approved, and Bernard and Dorothy, and there was no 
one else to ask, there seemed no reason for delaying the wedding, especially 
as Val declared he would have no time at all for such a thing if we 
waited till harvest set in, and all the farm-work began in earnest ; so an 
early day was fixed, and Bernard gave Dorothy leave to stay and help 
with the sewing if we wouldn’t put off the wedding too long. And what 
with the sewing, and the dairy-work, and minding Dorothy’s baby, the 
month ran rotind so fast that it came to the last week almost before I 
had learnt to get used to having Val for my very own lover, and to 
looking forward to his being my very own husband. Then, just a week 
before our wedding-day, Val came in to dinner in a hurry and told us 
he had been asked to play in a cricket match at Hororua diggings, and 
he had promised to go. He added: “Not if you would rather I didn’t 
go, Bell,” in a soft sort of way to me; and I, being rather put out at my 
butter having taken all the morning to come, when it was baking day 
too, said I should be glad enough if he liked to be away all the week, for 
there would he one less to churn and bake for. I didn’t mean it, and I 
hated myself all the while I said it; and when Val said nothing, but 
began talking to Dorothy, I felt as if I should like to have a good ery ; 
and I did so when he had got up and said good-bye, and started off to 
catch the little steamer that went once a-week to the diggings from our 
wharf. I ran to the window once to see if I could catch a sight of his 
back going down the avenue, but he was in a hurry, and was out of view ; 
so I had another cry then, and was quite hideous to look at all the rest 
of the day, with my eyes red and swelled and my nose double its size. 
The next day I got up quite resolved to curb my sharp tongue for the 
future, and also quite resolved to beg Val’s pardon, as soon as he came 
home from his cricket match, fom having been so surly ; and then, as the 
sun was shining, and the whole world waking up full of joy, I cheered 
up, and ran down singing like one of the tuis in the orchard. First to 
the dairy to skim the great yellow pans, and to set the milk-pails in the 
yard for Jake and Ben, then to the kitchen to light a fire, then to sweep 
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and set breakfast, and then, it being yet but six o’clock, and neither 
mother nor Dorothy stirring, to the orchard with a basket to gather fruit 
before the sun spoilt it. “Val! Val! Val will be home to-night,” I kept 
saying to myself, and there being no one in the orchard to hear me, I 
said it over and over to the tuis and moc-a-moes in the peach trees. Ah! 
how full of happiness the world seemed that morning, and what good 
resolves I: made while I picked the finest peaches and grapes for Val’s 
supper. 

All day long my happiness lasted, and then when night fell and 
there was no sign of my lover, though I had set out the daintiest little 
supper in the kitchen, and had put on one of my new chintz gowns to 
please his eye, I fell to crying as if my heart would break, and Dorothy 
could not comfort me. And, while I lay weeping on my bed, a sudden 
storm swept down on us, beating against the windows and tearing boughs 
off the stoutest trees, and making us all tremble and listen in spite of 
ourselves. Dorothy came in with a shawl round her and the baby, to 
nestle close to me, and mother soon followed her ; Bernard was down at 
Hiterriterri, so we all had him to be anxious about ; and I had my own 
sore heart about my own Val. Mother took a sensible view of his 
not coming. ‘Of course, dear heart, he would not set out in such 
weather ; in fact he couldn’t, for the boat wouldn’t run if the storm was 
down at Hororua; so take comfort, Bell. Val will be here to-morrow, 
by God’s mercy.” But I was not reasonable, and could not take comfort. 
And all the next three days that storm raged and lashed and tore round 
our little house, and all those days no Val! Jake brought in word from 
the village that the steamer had not returned, nor had any news been 
heard of her since she started, and so it came to the night before my 
wedding-day, and I had cried till I had no more tears to shed ! 

Mother and Dorothy had given up saying comforting things now, and 
I saw them exchanging grave looks at times. Bernard had ridden up 
from Hiterriterri at the peril of his life, fearing Dorothy might be fretting 
about him ; and even he said nothing hopeful about the steamer, though 
he kept looking at me in a pitiful sort of way that nearly drove me wild. 
Mother had put away the wedding feast and my white dress silently ; 
there could be no wedding to-morrow, and I had begun to think I knew 
now something of what life would be henceforth to me—life without 
Val. At last, just as we had gone sadly and silently to our rooms, to 
weep the long night away, it began to clear a little, and through my 
window I saw the clouds part and the moon struggle through bright and 
strong. Then a sudden whim seized me to go out and stand in the road 
where Val had stood and held my hand that Sunday night that seemed 
so long ago. , 

I wrapped myself in a cloak, stepped otft on the verandah noiselessly, 
and set out floundering through mud and water—holes deep enough to 
drown anyone. Great boughs of trees lay in my path, but the moon- 
light was stronger now, and I could.see almost as well as by day. Here 
he asked me to be hig wife ; and here, oh here, he kissed me as men kiss 
the woman they hold dearest of all in the world. I could not cry now, 
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my despair was too terrible; I leant against the gate with my head bowed 
on my arms, and let my sorrow possess me. . . . 

‘A faint sound at last struck on my dulled sense, and made me listen 
without’ hoticing to a feeble shuffling step, which stopped often and then 
went on’aghin.’ It came nearer, travelling down the road towards our 
station’; and now 1 could hear the heavy breathing and sighing of one 
who makes each step in pain. I was roused to a languid pity. “Some 
poor fellow who has had to go up the Bush after his cattle,” I said: 
“Perhaps old Tom Hallett, who is always so unlucky ; perhaps—merciful 
Heaven ! it is Val!” 

Did I open the gate and run to him, or was I paralysed with terror 
and so waited for hi# coming up? I know not, I only know that I found 
myself holding him in my arms, supporting him against a fallen tree, 
pressing his head against my breast, weeping wildly for joy, and he not 
saying a word. By the moonlight I saw his bare feet cut and bleeding, his 
clothes’ torn and sodden to a pulp, his face furrowed with pain, his hair 
and skin caked with mud. So spent was his strength that for many 
minutes his voice refused to make itself heard through the blackened 
skin-stripped lips. At last he whispered: ‘“Our side won the match, 
Bell !” ‘and slipped in a swoon through my arms on the wet ground. 

Not much’ of a story after all; only the story of a man’s courage. 
But though Val could hardly hobble, the next forenoon we were married 
after all ; and so, in spite of the storm, he was in time for our wedding- 


day 


Where is Val now? Oh, dead long ago! You must be very young 
if you don’t know that the best and nicest people always die or change ; 
and now he never can change in my thoughts, but will always be my own 
Val—strong and young and brave. But-I think I like best to remember 
him as hé lay on the wet ground with his face against my breast, more 
than half dead, but with the light of deathless pluck in his eyes, as he 
said faintly : “Bell, our side won the match !” 








LISZT’S: LIFE. 

gan details concerning Franz Liszt’s mode of life in Albano and Tivoli 

are sure t@ be of interest to the English musical world. So many false 
reports have gone abroad as to Liszt’s position in the Church, that it is as well 
to state at once that he does not say mass, nor has he any cure of souls. 
Liszt took minor orders in 1868, and for the last few years has passed 
the timesbetween September and January as a guest of Oardinal Prince 
Hohenlohe, in the celebrated Villa d’Este. Here he has four rooms at his 
disposal. His work-room has‘two windows, one looking to the north, the 
other with a western aspect. From the first, one looks out on the gardena, 
on the gigantic cypress troes, the innumerable waterfalls and fountains, the 
long shady laurel walks, and in the ba¢kground the houses and @hurches 
of Tivoli, crowned by a gradually-rising chain of mountains. From the 
western Window there is a magnificent view over the Campagna, Rome 
seeming to close in the horizon like a strip of white mist, the dome of 
St. Peter’s alone being visible. Liszt seldom walks in the grounds, owing 
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to the many hundreds of steps which must be descended before the level of 
the garden is reached. Every morning Liszt goes to the neighbouring 
Franciscan church of Sister Maria Maggiore, and hears two masses. His 
prie-diew chair is placed over the vault of the three cardinals of the House 
of Este. On his return from church he breakfasts, and generally is seen 
no more for the rest of the day; the time is spent in reading and com- 
posing, the piano being seldom heard; in fact, there are many days on 
which he does not play at all. If the Cardinal happens to be in Tivoli» 
Liszt always dines with him at six o’clock, and after dinner sometimes 
plays on a physharmonika. When composing he is in the habit of smoking 
very strong cigars, otherwise he leads a most temperate life, literally that 
of a hermit in his cell. 

The two great pianoforte manufacturers in America, Chickering and 
Steinway, both presented Liszt with magnificent instruments of their own 
manufacture, each worth twelve hundred dollars. The Chickering piano 
is now in Liszt’s house in Buda-Pest, while the Steinway instrument 
remains in Weimar. Two of the first firms in Germany each sent him one 
of their best pianos, Bésendorf of Vienna and Bechstein of Berlin. Old 
Spina, in Vienna, into whose hands Mozart’s fortepiano had passed, made 
a present of it to Liszt, who has placed it in the Ducal Palace in Weimar. 
In intercourse with others Liszt has the most refined manner; he is per- 
fectly courteous and amiable. He can be severe and perverse on occasions, 
when, for instance, he sees. that he is expected, as # matter of course, to 
play to amuse the guests: af some vulgar parvenu house. Those Italians 
who have the privilege of knowing him, value him not only as a virtuoso, 
but they feel drawm to him by his mode of life, and the charm of his 
amiable character. It is:universally said of him: “ E un uomo da bene, di 
garbo!” 

On the day of his installation as Canon, in the Basilica at Albano (which 
ceremony was performed by his friend Cardinal Hohhenlohe), Liszt made a 
splendid present of vestments, etc., to the chureh, which is but poorly 
endowed ; rather different to the great Petrarch, upon whom the same 
ecclesiastical honours were conferred, and who was possessed of consider- 
able incomes, first as Canon in Padua, and also as Archdeacon in the 
Cathedral of Parma. But then, ofcourse, timeswere different four hundred 
years ago!—§. C. 








Our Plap-Hox. 


“THE MIGHTY DOLLAR.” 


A Play in Four Acts, written by B. E, Woonr. 
Gaiety Theatre, Monday, August 30, 1880, 


m. Bardwe' Mar. Murray. 
"0° t Mx. W. J. Fuomawcn. Mr, Cavrwana, 
eo. Mar. ANDREWS. Ma, Cow. Rten, 
. Ma. PF. W. Weep, ‘Tarquink Mr. Maorza. 
Senator Ho: Mx. MARSHALL. 
Mrs, Gen’! Gilflory. Mas. W. J. Frorsyon. 
. Mr, Squraurs, oa es EN — oo ae 
ashington Blanche Mossthorn . 1ss Kats Vavoman, 
oe gee } te, O, Janarns, Libby Ray Miss ©, Grecwrist, 
Laura Seabright as uss ee tee 


Muss A. Paro. 

Smrty because several clever American artists have recently taken it into 

their heads to visit England, it seems to have been assumed that there 
+ 
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was a trial of skill going on between American and English dramatists, 
and that Cousin Jonathan desired to pose before an admiring world as a 
better writer and constructor of plays than John Bull. When Mr. Raymond 
gave us an excellent performance in a bad play, there was an ill-concealed 
chuckle heard in the theatre lobbies, and it was remarked : “ We have yet 
to find the American drama.” When Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence made 
us laugh heartily in another curiously uninteresting and ill-formed play, 
destitute alike of beginning, middle, and ending, up jumped the members 
of the young critical school, and, pluming their feathers, said : “ Well, at 
any rate, we have yet to discover the American drama.” Now, who in 
the world ever expected to find the American drama in “ The Danites,” 
“Colonel Sellers,” or “The Mighty Dollar”? I don’t suppose that Mr. 
McKee Ranken did, or that Mr. Raymond did, or that the Florences came over 





** MADAME ! SHALL I HAVE THE D,0’.—DISTINGUISHED HONOUR?’ 
The Mighty Dollar, Act i, Scene 1. 


here to try and induce English people to believe that the play was good 
that on the face of it was worthless to people of mature and experienced 
judgment. The question we have to consider is, whether here in England 
we would not much rather see Mr. and Mrs. McKee Ranken, Raymond, the 
Florences, and the rest of them, in a bad play than not see them at all? I 
think we should, and am accordingly sorry that Mr. Raymond so soon 
threw up the sponge. 

Haye we all forgotten the “ American Cousin” and the success of Mr. 
Sothern ‘as Lord Dundreary? No one in his senses could surely call 
the “American -Cousin” a good play, with its absurd mixture of the 
ludicrous and the sensational; the impossible Englishman with the black 
whiskers; the drunken clerk, Abel Murcott; the tedious incident about 
the will, about which nobody cared; and the American cousin himself, a 
character that, in point of art and nature, was about the worst thing that 
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the popular Mr. Buckstone ever did. And yet the “ American Cousin” was 
accepted as a vehicle for the display of Mr. Sothern, and it outlived all the 
affectation of criticism that seems to insist on a perfectly shapely play— 
or nothing. 

At anyrate, whether we have found the American drama or not, the 
Florences have made us laugh heartily, and dragged people to the play 
during the hottest autumn on record. The Hon. Bardwell Slote, as played by 
Mr. W. J. Florence, is in point of art and distinction—as regards neatness, 
finish, and determined absence of exaggeration—as sharp and clear of out- 
line as Sothern’s Dundreary. It may not be so interesting or amusing to 
an English audience, because we are not altogether familiar with the type 
it humorously represents. But it is a fine and finished bit of art. The 
bearing of the pragmatical and peacocky old Slote during that dance at 


SS 
* FELLOW-CITIZENS ! I THANK you ! 
The Mighty Dollar, Act ii. Scene 1. 


the end of the first act is exquisitely ludicrous. Mark his assurance and 
intense self-congratulation, the movement of that obstinate leg to do what 
the will of the great man demands, the consciousness that, spite the dis- 
gusted looks of the company, the Hon. Bardwell Slote is “ in it ”—all of 
which tend to exemplify the rare resources of the actor’s humour. And 
there is another point. The character is natural even in its eccentricity. 
The catch-words are not theatrical tricks, but part of old Slote’s nature. 
When he catches up anyone with a swift repartee, it is not as if he had 
studied a part, but as if the situation for the first time had suggested those 
words. This is why I consider the performance artistic. And here it is 
‘where I find that Mrs. Florence, amusing as she is, comparatively fails to 
satisfy art. She is funny, very funny. Her manner, voice, and gait, her 
twinkle and ripple of humour are infectious; she never wearies us with her 
everlasting “ Libby, dear,” or her abominable French ; but she always seems 
to say : “ Remember, I am acting, and I am not at all this kind of lady off 
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the stage.” She comes down to the footlights and takes the audience into her 
confidence. Her Malapropisms do not slip out of her mouth as if they were 
part of the nature of Mrs: General Gilflory, but as if they were merely the 
humorous points of an amusing stage character. I don’t think of the stage 
when I see the Hon. Bardwell Slote; I seem to see the very man, pompous, 
inflated, good-hearted withal, and with an intense sense of the ludicrous. 
When I see Mrs. General Gilflory I perceive the stage and smell the foot- 
lights. 

From all I have read I believe Lam in a minority. Many people con- 
sider, I do not know on what grounds, that Mrs. Florence is at once more 
amusing and artistic than her husband. She is as amusing but scarcely so 
artistic. Again, it is considered that the humour of Mr. Florence resembles 
that of Mr. Toole. I cannot conceive anything to be more unlike with its 
discipline, deliberation, and absence of all effusiveness. The humour of 
Mr. Toole is genial, and refuses to be bounded by any limits of art; the 
humour of Mr. Florence is keen and sententious. Mr. Florence reminds 
one much more of Mr. J. §. Clarke; at amy rate, the fun is of the American 
school, not the English. 

It would be tedious to detail the story of this somewhat silly play, but 
it holds together sufficiently to make endurable the scenes between Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence. When they are on the stage they give an entertainment 
and the play stops. But though the general acting is indifferent, there is 
one remarkable and promising performance. [allude to the acting of Miss 
Connie Gilchrist, who, with rare appreciation and delicate shades of fun, 
plays a forward young lady, who is pestered by a young noodle who will 
not propose. Very few experienced: actresses could have made a better 
impression in what is, after all, a difficult character; and it is refreshing 
to see the artistic impulse so strongly marked im so youngalady. The 
“temptation scene” over the photograph-book startled the audience into 
enthusiasm. Now that Miss Gilchrist promises to be an actress of whom 
much may be demanded, it is: to be hoped that she will bid farewell to 
the burlesque stage and abandon the affectation of attenuated garments. 
In this character they are utterly out of place, if not ridiculous. If she 
wanted to be extravagant it should have been precisely im the opposite 
direction, and the girl ought to have appeared as a young and inexperienced 
maiden, hampered for the first time with long petticoats. The stage is 
dreadfully distressed for an ingénue, and if Miss Gilchrist will study and 
take pains, she will supply the want. Miss Myra Holme was earnest and 
pretty, working bravely with a bad part; and, except for an occasional 
failure of voice in a strong passionate scene, I don’t think Miss Kate 
Vaughan, as a good-hearted generous girl, was at all amiss. She tried 
hard to succeed at any rate, and she moved with charming grace.—C. S. 


“ OLIVETTE.”’ 


Opéra Comique in Three Acts, adapted from the French of Chivot and Durnu. 
Music composed by Audran. 
Produced for the frat time at the Btrand Theatre, on Saturday, September 18, 1880, 


. M. Manrvs. Olivette ... «+ Miss Frorence St, Jou, 
. Ma, Kurent Aston. Bathilde ... -» Miss Viotur Cameron, 

. Mr. De Lanox. Veloutine -» Miss Emrty Duncan. 

. Mn, H. Pager. Moustique «» Miss Barniwotoy, 

» Mr. H, Asuuzy. Pion Pion oo» Miss Datsy Ane@ast. 


oe B Mr, H. Cox. Oaton .... -» Mtss PF, Matyiern, 
La. Baronne de Vert. Pré ee Miss Baaysvorp, 


Tue Strand scores another success. Mr. Henderson and his experienced 
coadjutor Mr. H. B. Farnie have evidently thoroughly gauged the taste 
of the audiences at this merry house, and know precisely the character of 
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musical pieces which is expected. And so “uno avulso, non deficit alter.” 
No sooner has the fortunate “ Madame Favari” disappeared “with a 
melodious twang,” as old Aubrey has it, than “ Olivette” comes smiling 
in her stead, and presenting so many important features of resemblance 
to her predecessor, that there seems to have been some special arrange- 
ment with M. Audran to furnish a score which should afford substantial 
consolation to the more determined admirers of M. Offenbach’s creation, 
by not offending them with abrupt contrast. Indeed, few will miss the 
popular master’s tuneful opera when they have heard this bright and 
melodious work. M. Audran does not labour to display musical erudition, 
nor does he sacrifice cheerfulness to strictness ; his object is obviously to 
provide a light, merry, and “catchy” score, which shall rouse and keep 
alive the attention of his audience, and send them home nodding their 
heads to some “lilting” tune. There is no affectation about the composer 
of “ Les Noces d’Olivette;” he desires to entertain us, and he undoubtedly 
succeeds, The plot of the new opera is ingenious, and fertile in intrigue 
and situation. The notion of the nephew of an old sea captain personating 
his uncle in order to marry the young lady whom her father has promised 
to the elder man, is in itself abundantly promising of humour; and the 
equivoques which arise out of it are extremely amusing. But besides this 
groundwork, we have a plotting duke, his would-be victim, a charming 
countess, a pretty love story, and a host of minor points of interest and 
attraction. Anyhow, merriment begins with the rise of the curtain, and 
is thoroughly well sustained to the conclusion of the opera. There cer- 
tainly was no lack of appreciation on the part of the audience when I 
heard the work, and encores, both of song and dance, were frequent enough 
to satisfy the greediest spectator. Many of the lyrics will, I fancy, be very 
popular : notably the song and chorus in the third act, in which sly laughter 
is admirably indicated. This is one of the brightest gems of the work. 
Then there is a most charming song in the first act, with a Tyrolean refrain, 
rendered by Miss Florence St. John, with ineffable grace and archness ; 
a duo between that lady'and Miss Cameron (in the second act) which is a 
model of its kind; another stirring, if rather conventional, duo, sung by 
MM. Marius and Knight Aston; a pretty romance, what is called the 
“‘Sob-song,” and the already popular “ Farandole,” with which the second 
act concludes. There is, in brief, no lack of bright melody and saucy 
tunefulness in “ Olivette;” and if it does not rival “ Madame Favart” in 
public favour, I shall be very much surprised. With regard to the 
exponents of this pleasant opera, we must first welcome Miss Florence 
St. John in the most effective and delightful réle of the heroine Olivette. 
She plays the part with a charm, a freshness, and spontaneity which are 
inexpressibly fascinating and attractive. For Miss St. John to sing seems 
as natural and delightful to her as it is to the linnet or the thrush, while 
her acting is ever bright, impulsive, and intelligent. Miss Violet Cameron 
too, with her pretty vocalisation and refined style, wins high honours as the 
beautiful Countess; and in the part of Veloutine, Miss Emily Duncan 
comes forth to conspicuous advantage. M. Marius is scarcely so well fitted 
in De Merimac as in M. Favart; the necessity of sustaining a gruff voice 
and a ponderous gait seemed to me to weigh on this mercurial artist, 
though he plays with all his accustomed fire and force, and makes great 
capital out of a difficult réle. I could wish that Mr. Knight Aston would 
moderate that tendency to force his notes: this besetting sin not un- 
frequently drives him to musical extremities in “ production,” and will 
inevitably injure the voice. It is, of course, de riguewr that Mr. H. Ashley 
should be furnished with a “sad dog” part, and he is appropriately sly, 
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unscrupulous, and amorous as the conspiring Duc des Ifs. There are 
scores of pretty pages and ladies, a prodigality of rich and harmonious 
costumes, some marvellous scenery, and an infinitude of minor details, 
which make up the success “ Olivette ” has unquestionably achieved. The 
Strand management has surpassed its former triumphs in the mounting of 


the opera, and may now await with confidence the certain reward of its 
enterprise and outlay.—R. Reece. 


“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 


A Legendary Drama founded upon Dumas’ Novel “ Les Fréres Corses,” and altered for the 
English Stage by Diow Boucicavtt. 
First produced in England, Princess’s Theatre (Charles Kean's management), February 24th, 1852. 
Revived, Lyceum Theatre (Henry Irving’s management), Saturday, September 18th, 1880. 










M. Fabien dei Franchi \ Me. I Tomaso... +. Mr, Harwoop. 
M. Louis dei Franchi 0: Se a M. Beauchamp. «. Mu. Ferranp. 
M, de Chateau Renaud ... Ma. W. Tzrziss. A Surgeon... -» Ma. Lourmzr. 
ES gf = Montgiron .. eo et Emilie de Lesparre .. : Miss Fowuzs. 
Ifred Meynard... eee Rn, PrvEno. adame Savilia dei 
Colonna es aes . Mr. Jomyson. Franchi... vee J BS PAUNCERORT. 
Orlando pon eee «+ Mr, Mean. Marie ... bes .. Mtss Harwoop. 
Antonio Sanola__.., «. Mr, Tapping, Coralie ... ‘me +» Miss Atma Murray. 
Giordano Martelli ... . Mr, Trans, Celestine sia ..- . Miss Barwezrr. 
Griffo ... oot ie . Mr, Arcusr. Estelle ... . Miss Hovristow. 
Boissec... wee oes «. Mr, Carrer, Rose . Miss CoLgripes. 
Mi Verner nn se +» Ma. Hupsoy. 





Eugenie a -. Miss Morey. 















Ir must not be supposed that because this play is essentially designed for 
spectacular or scenic purpose that it must instantly be classified with the 
style of melodrama that is dear to the profanum vulgus. It is a showy play, 
no doubt, full of gay scenes and beautiful landscapes, bright with colour 
and animated with picture ; it is certainly one of the finest examples of the 
upholsterer’s and scene-painter’s art that the modern or perhaps any other 
stage has ever seen; it is realistic to the point of danger, but in the 
present instance I should certainly advise people to go and judge for 
themselves, and not trust too implicitly to those “ pitch-and-toss”’ verdicts 
that decide the fate of so many plays in these days of excitement, hurry, 
and scramble. What do I mean by a “ pitch-and-toss” verdict? Why, 
this. In the opinion of some people an emphatic verdict must be given on 
the instant, bad or good, success or failure, and the merit of a production 
is appraised by whether at first sight it seems likely to run for a couple of 
hundred nights or not. Now to elass the “ Corsican Brothers,” with all 
its taste and interest, its fine feeling and evidences of culture, with the so- 
called “ show pieces,” that have gradually turned melodrama into ridicule, 
and set up a dramatic god for the worship of vulgar minds,is to do a grave 
injustice to a very brilliant and wholesome entertainment. 

Such story as there isin this strange and fascinating romance is exactly 
suited to the thoughtful and impressive style of Mr. Irving. He has to 
represent at different periods of the play two brothers who are twins, alike 
in nature, sympathy, and sentiment, and allied by a curious but powerful 
magnetism. Their thoughts are the same, their aspirations are identical, 
and when separated they share one another’s joysand sorrows. Here then 
is a fine field for such an actor as Mr. Irving. The melodrama may be one 
of stage mechanism, but it is also one of study and thought. Mr. Irving 
enters as the brother who lives in Corsica, the idol of his tenantry, the joy 
of his mother, the man whose pleasant country life and mountain ex- 
perience are only dashed with anxiety for the safety of his brother in Paris. 
The entrance speaks volumes in favour of the actor, who, magnificently 
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attired in emerald-green velvet, looks as if he had stepped out of an old 
picture-frame, and at once rivets the direct attention of the whole 
house. This is done by wonderful power of expression. Other actors 
can wear handsome dresses, and look well, but few there are whose 
' features, radiating into happy smiles or suddenly clouded with a depressing 
gloom, could so accurately portray a sunny nature worried with anxiety. 
There is little to be done here but to tell two long stories, so as to focus the 
attention of the audience upon the mystery of the legend; to sup with an 


HENRY IRVING AS “‘ FABIEN” IN CORSICA. MENRY IRVING AS “ LOUIS” IN PARIS. 


apparently light heart, whilst the mind is preoccupied; to arrange a local 
Corsican dispute with iron determination, and withal good-nature. And 
then, in the silence of the midnight hours to relapse into the dread that is 
made into certainty by the appearance of the brother's spirit. All this 
looks easy enough, but see with what light and shade it is done! What 
flashes of sadness and gaiety, what sly touches of funny realism, as for 
instance, when at supper the young man is baffled with the wing of a very 
tough fowl. What signs of dignity, superiority, and the iron nerve sub- 
sequently to be developed, when the head of the Dei Franchi family drags 
together the representatives of the Orsini and Colonni vendetta. But 
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there is something more to be said. I have heard Mr. Irving accused of 

indistinctness in utterance, and there certainly was a time when he was 

allowing a manner, fascinating to him, to get the better of him. But true 

artists are. always thinking, studying, and improving. The indistinctness— 
has-disappeared, the voice is as clear.as a bell, and every word of those two 

long speeches, syllable for syllable, could have been heard at the back of 

the farthest gallery. 

, Zhe Corsican brother has ‘been shown as dashed with anxiety; the 
Parisian brother is pictured as anything but mirthful, in a scene of extreme 
revelry and excitement. It has been asked why the Parisian brother is so 
gloomy and sad?. Well, for the life of me I cannot see why he should be 
hilarious. He is the direct and immediate contrast to all the folly and 
frivolity around thim : it is his face that is to be seen im the ball-room and 
supper-room, sorrow-stricken at the worldliness and worthlessness that 
surrounds him. Besides, what has happened? He is in Jove with a 
woman who can never be his wife: he is seeking her everywhere to save 
her from the schemes and artful wiles of a professed villain; he is bent 
upon putting himself forward as her champion, and protecting her honour 
in the society of scoundrels. Such a man, if mot precisely gloomy, would 
be most decidedly inearnest. In what scene is he to be anything else but 
sad? Hunting for Emilie de Lesparre in the mazes of the masked ball, 
waiting in agonyamidst the gay and frivdlous women to see if the woman 
he loves isto be contaminated by their presence, or atthe dramatic moment 
of the challenge’? ‘To my mind Mr. Irving’s face was not gloomy, but bore 
upon it the anxiety of a man in love who is performing a disagreeable duty. 
The reception of ‘the challenge, and the rescue.of the lady, who places her- 
self under the protection of her old admirer, were in Mr. Irving’s best and 
most improved style. He has been accused of being awkward by those 
who wish to@egrade dramatic art with the commonplace realism of the 
modern drawing-room; but would it be possible to give a better example 
of polished courtesy of manner and movement? The exit brought down 
applause from the whole house. 

The third act, or duel scene, showed Mr. Irving in a better light still 
as a personator ofcalmness and vengeance. He is the embodiment of Fate. 
He is the destined instrument of revenge, by whose hand his brother’s 
murderer will fall, and all the dramatic glow of the scene comes from the 
determination and splendid calm of the actor. There is no restlessness 
here, no fidgetiness; the eye is not disturbed by movings to and fro. The 
bloodthirsty Corsican is -as firm as a rock, and every pause in the duel 
heightens.the interest. Had the performance of Chiteau Renaud been 
stronger than it was,a more distinct personation, a man of more power and 
weight,‘not physically but mentally, no doubt Mr. Irving’s acting would 
have been brought into greater relief. The Parisian Dei Franchi leans 
much upon Chateau Renaud for support, but in this instance the dramatic 
combat was one-sided and unequal. The better the Othello with a strong 
Tago, the better the Charles the First with a powerful Cromwell, the better 
the Louis dei Franchi with a brilliant and impressive ChAtean Renamd. 
Mr.. W..Terriss, who is one of the most nervous, manly, and expressive of 
our young actors, failed to appreciate the tone of Chateau Renaud. He 
did many things well, notably the anticipation of a coming evil before the 
duel, when the carriage broke down on an accursed spot, but we want more 
character and colour in Chateau Renaud; he is a man, not a shadow; a 
power, not a subordinate. From first to last the duel between these men 
should not be unequal, if anything, Chateau Renaud should have the upper 
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hand until the arrows of fate are let loose. He should be a man to thrill 
and inspire, a bad man, a bold man, but still a power in his wicked 
and dissolute set, a man whose unscrupulous character should provoke a 
certain sort of admiration for its audacity ; but of all this we got but little. 
Mr. Terriss does not cease to be the good actor that he was before he 
played this part—it would be folly to say so—but he never commanded the 
scene as Chateau Renaud. 

For the rest, the acting of Miss Emily Fowler was all that was charming 
and refined, and both Mr. Pinero (Meynard) and Mr. Thomas Mead (Orlando) 
came well to the front. 

With regard to the appointments and decorations, everyone will be 
talking of them. The ball-room is a marvel of architecture, and could only 
be improved by a French ballet-master, and a re-arrangement of the whole 
of the dances that at present are not judiciously chosen. For the dance of 
Clown there should be a ballet of Pierrots and Pierrettes. As for Mr. Hawes 
Craven’s picture of the wintry wood, it is one of the finest things ever seen 
on the stage. 

If I were asked what improvement I shall suggest, beyond giving a gay 
Parisian tone to the masked ball, in design and colour, I should alter the 
costume from 1840, and post-date it, abolish those hideous hats worn by the 
Parisian gentlemen, which may be correct, but are frightful, and defy con- 
ventionality by altering the ghost. We have improved in stage ghosts 
since 1852, and there is no reason why the Lyceum spectre should be that 
of the Princess’s : effective then, but dangerous now. And why should a 
ghost come up facing the andience in this stiff and stilted fashion? Is 
there any reason why he should not be a pathetic and pleading ghost, 
advancing with outstretched arms towards the brother, or introduced 
coming gradually along from the back of that enormous stage ? Limelight 
and magic-lanterns, and Professors Maskelyne and Pepper, can give us 
better ghosts than these.—C. S. 








ON THE WING IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ms Y thanks to you who invented railway engines, and to your worthy 

followers, for in your grand iron steeds you have furnished me with 
most excellent substitutes for those attributes of the immortal, wings! and 
by your aid I have travelled many miles during the past few weeks to see 
the theatrical novelties of that region called “the provinces.” Visiting 
the scenes of the different events in the order of their respective dates, 
my first stopping place was at a town on the banks of the Humber, 
possessing a theatre and two or three music-halls, where the German 
emigrants first halt on their way to America (at the town, not at the 
music-halls). But it is not with the emigrants that I have to deal, as a 
familiar spirit of mine whispers to me that “the play’s the thing,” and so 
here it is; not very much for a start though : 


“ STX-AND-SIX.” 
A New and Original Operetta, in One Act. Words by B, T, Hvaues. Music by P. W. Haron. 
Theatre Royal, Hull, Monday, August th, 1980, 


Sysiphus Twister oe Ma. F, Brourwetow, | Julia Fitzsimmons... Miss A, Farqumarson, 
by Chicken .. ... Mu, 8, Paros, Matilda M’Whirter... Miss Awwre Brandan, 
Corner ... Mz, H, Bourns, Mande Dalglish ... Miss Maay Dueeay, 


The operetta deals with the trials and troubles which beset the manage- 
THIRD SERIES,—-VOL, I, R 
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ment of a matrimonial agency, the proprietor of which, to rid himself of 
his difficulties, finally marries the best of his fair applicants himself, much 
to the annoyance of a “fast” young man, who, however, speedily gets 
over his discomfiture and marries another client, an example which is soon 
followed by a “pious” young man with the remaining fair one. This 
trifle is well written, and the music is fresh and good. It was creditably 
acted by members of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s opera company, and serves its 
purpose sufficiently well as a prelude to “H.M.S. Pinafore,” or “The 
Sorcerer.” 
The next item on my list is more serious, not to say sombre, fare : 


“FOR LIFE.” 


A Drama in Four Acts, adapted from “‘ La Morte Civile,” by Paoto Gracomert!, by 
CHanizs F. Cocutay. 
First produced at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on Monday, August 9th, 1880. 


. Mn, Cuantzs F. Coautay. | Gaetano oe = ove Mu. J. Purves. 

. Mr, Anrnur Dacez. Rosalia... eos .» Miss Amy Roses. 

- Mr. Epwarp Prics, Agata ... dee «» Miss M, A. GrrFaRD. 

Palmieri. Mr. J. D, Beveripes, | Emma .,.. eve «» Miss Lavra Lawson. 
The original of this play was first acted at the Fermo Theatre, Italy, 
on September 6th, 1861; since then Signor Salvini has played in “La 
Morte Civile” with considerable success, notably at Paris, where he acted 
in the drama at the Salle Ventadour Theatre (which was demolished in 
1879) on Wednesday, December 12th, 1877. On Monday, November 25th, 
in the following year,a French version of the Italian play, written by 
M. Auguste Vitu, of the Figaro, was produced at the Odéon, with Pujol 
as the hero, Mdlle. Héléne Petit as the wife, and Regnier as the doctor. 
Mr. Coghlan, although following the lines of the original closely, has 
reduced the play from five to four acts, and he might, with advantage, 
have shortened it still more by concentrating the dialogue of the first two 
acts into one, as they merely serve as a prologue to the painful tragedy 
which commences in real earnest in the third act, and terminates sadly and 
terribly in the fourth. The story of “For Life” is this: Corrado, a native 
of Citania, loved Rosalia, who returned his affection, but her relations 
were unfortunately opposed to her lover, who therefore resolved to 
marry Rosalia at any cost, and induced her to leave her home for his. 
Everybody then became reconciled to Corrado, excepting his wife’s 
brother, who tried hard to part man and wife, and as Rosalia would 
not consent to leave her husband, her brother attempted to carry her away 
by force, but Corrado being forewarned, was prepared for the disturber of 
his happiness and thwarted him in his intention. He warned him off, he 
threatened him, he implored him to go, but all to no purpose, and in the 
heat of the struggle which ensued, Corrado drew his dagger and stabbed 
the rash intruder to the heart. For this much-provoked act of violence, 
he was sentenced to the galleys “ for life.” After thirteen years’ imprison- 
ment there Corrado has escaped (here the play commences), and comes to 
seek his wife and little daughter, Lisa, who was born just before his fatal 
deed. To his horror he finds that his worst dread has been realised, and 
that his wife is living in the house of a rich widower, one Doctor Palmieri, 
as the governess to his daughter, and is apparently happy. Corrado’s 
anxiety is increased by the insinuations of a well-intentioned, but meddle- 
some abbé, who tells him that Lisa is supposed to be dead, but he believes 
that in reality the so-called Emma is not Palmieri’s daughter, but Corrado’s, 
and in proof of his statement the abbé produces the copy of the certificate 
of registration of the death of Palmieri’s only child, thirteen years ago. 
The situation here may easily be imagined. As the doctor had no child 
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but the dead one, the girl called Emma must either be Corrado’s daughter, 
Lisa, under a false name, or else Palmieri is her father, and Rosalia—who, 
bear it in mind, has not married again—is her mother. Poor Corrado! 
when I see you return to your native country after so long an absence, and 


MADAME MODJESKA AS “ JULIET,” 


get such a cold, heartless reception from your wife, who so coolly tells you 
that your child is dead, I pity you. But then, of course, you killed 
Rosalia’s brother, and cannot expect the murdered man’s sister, although 
she is your wife, to meet you with open arms, No! that would be too 
much. But still, she might be a little less severe, might she not? Why 
has she waited until you forced her to it, to tell you that Lisa is not dead, 
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that there isno Emma? You are the father of that pretty, amiable girl. 
But she must not know it. Don’t tell her. She thinks that the doctor is 
her father, and loves him tenderly. If she knew that you, a galley slave, 
with your chain-marks, your convict’s brands, that you were her father, 
why she would be ill, and perhaps die. Then that would be another life 
to go down to your account. Now if you were only dead, Corrado, your wife 
would marry Doctor Palmieri, whois good and generous, despite his being 
an atheist and a philosopher, and your child would never know her father’s 
shame, and would be happy. Ah! you will make the sacrifice! You are 
not so bad then, after all. There is no one near but Lisa, who will pray 
for you. Look, she has knelt down, and is praying. Now drink the 
poison. There, Corrado, it is done; the officers of justice may come as 
soon as they can, for indeed you are their prisoner “ for life.” But Rosalia, 
have mercy on this dying man. Let him think that his child knows him, 
it can only be for a moment, and will not hurt the child? You will, that’s 
right. “ Dear father, look at your Lisa!’’ How fondly he embraces her, 
but see, he pushes her away. “No! no! not Lisa,” he says, “ Hmma, 
Emma.” Those are his last words. Corrado is dead. Mr. Coghlan has 
made two successes, one as the author of a very powerful and emotional 
drama, the other as an actor of a very trying part, which he played 
artistically, with deep pathos. Miss Amy Roselle, in the thankless part 
of Rosalia, acted carefully and with good effect, which is more than I can 
say for Mr. Price as the abbé, whom he made into an old fool, who was 
always moving about like an automaton, instead of being a quiet and 
serious personage as the pastor of a village should be. I cannot praise 
Miss Laura Lawson too much. As a child-actress I think she is perfection. 
She caused the only smile amongst those who saw “For Life” by her 
artless remark, when questioned as to her happiness with Palmieri: ‘ Oh! 
I’m sure if a girl has to leave her home when she gets married, I never 
shall have a husband.” Three acts of Mr. Coghlan’s drama are placed in a 
room of Palmieri’s house, the other being a room in the abbé’s house, yet 
the same floor-cloth is used all through the piece! “Why is this thus?” 
Surely the occupants of both houses, who had anything but a love for each 
other, had more than one carpet between them? If not, they should have 
had, and ought to have been ashamed of themselves to go borrowing 
like that! 

I now arrive at two of the most important events that I witnessed on 
my flight—the first public appearances on the English stage of Madame 
Modjeska as Adrienne Lecouvreur, and as Juliet : 


“ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” 


A Drama, in Five Acts, by Scurnz amd Leeouvé, This English Version by R. Davey. 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Wednesiay, September Vat, 1880, 
sitio 4e Same oe oy Aorre Daonz. Call-boy ove + Mr. 0. Wanraw. 
nce millon.. x, WiLttaM Houmas. , Mapame Hevewa 
L’Abbé de Chazeuil Mx. R. Lanavorn. Adrienne Lecouvreur { Mopsxsxka. 
Michonnet ... «» Ma, G, W. Anson. Mdlle, Jouvenct ... Miss May Burwsy. 
uinault eee os Mu, Bartz Dovaras, Princess de Bouillon Miss Masson, 
‘oisson ove «os Ma, BE, Burumn, Duchess d’Allmont.. Miss Cissy Gramame. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Saturday, September 4th, 1880, 


« Ma. Wiisow Banagrt, wo. Ma. J. W. Lawarnon. 
. Mn, Anrave Daces, ove » Ma. G, W, Anson, 
Ma, E. Boruun, Balthaser ... oo» Mu, MawsrrEvp. 
«s Mr, Brtaw Dantey, Page to Paria ~» Miss Vauwon. 
° = R, Lawevorp, Juli Mapame Hevewa 
Mr. NEVILLE Doon, uliet.. si of Mopsgsxa. 


ve Mn. Winntas — MAN. Lady Capules -» Mase M, A, Grevanp, 
Nurse ow -. Mus, Broxunerarrs. 
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When Madame Modjeska first appeared in Liverpool as Constance in 
“ Heartsease ”—on the Monday previous to her acting the above characters— 
she played to a large and enthusiastic audience. On the next night the 
audience was larger and more enthusiastic, and on Wednesday it had 


i 


MADAME MODJESKA AS “‘ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” 


grown even larger and was still full of enthusiasm; so that Madame 
Modjeska assumed the character in which she was new to English play- 
goers under the most favourable circumstances, And when, on Saturday, 
she acted Shakespeare’s sweet heroine, Juliet, for the first time in Nngland, 
the large theatre was filled to its utmost extent by a mass of people, who 
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applauded vehemently at the end. of each act of “ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
bestowed their praise in all its force at the conclusion of the tragedy. 
Thus much for Madame -Modjeska’s reception by the public. The local 
press lavished upon her the warmest praise, and gave her the highest 
commendation. To this verdict there was no exception. 

Of the two characters, Adrienne Lecouvreur and Juliet, Madame 
Modjeska was seen at her highest tragic point in the former. With Malle. 
Bernhardt —with whom one cannot help comparing her in this part—she 
has a deal of resemblance. In the love scene especially, when nestling up 
to her Maurice she reads him the fable of “The Two Pigeons,” she has 
much in common with her great predecessor. Yet she has more nobility 
and dignity in her acting, more repose and grace of attitude, than Mdlle. 
Bernhardt. This is particularly visible in the famous scene where she 
delivers the lines from “ Phédre.” Her love for Maurice is still a prominent 
feature, but to be seen by the audience only. It is brought into subjection 
to her position as a recitress before a princess and her noble assembly, and 
does not allow the actress to so forget herself as Adrienne Lecouvreur 
does when acted by Mdlle. Bernhardt. In the last scene Madame Modjeska 
fully equals the French actress. How terrible is the effect of that poison ! 
How sadly she rushes up and down the room, raving about her love, that 
has brought her to such a fatal end! How fearful, and yet how beautiful, 
is her death ! 

The charm of Madame Modjeska’s Juliet lies in its sweet youthfulness 
rather than in its tragic aspect. Her conception of the part is that of a 
girl with a warm, loving heart, quick of action, regardless of all conse- 
quences, with a care for the present more than for the future. She may 
be said to let in a new light upon the acted heroine, who loves because she 
loves, and without any other reason, or caring to inquire why. It is in the 
earlier scenes that Madame Modjeska excels. The beauty of the kissing 
episode, when the lovers first meet, in the beginning of the play, is con- 
spicuous; and in the balcony scene this Juliet’s nature is plainly shown 
by her coquetry. The way in which she hides behind a post, in order that 
Romeo may run round the corner to seek her, only to find her gone to the 
other side, at once shows the on-looker her view of the character. Again, 
in the fifth scene of the third act the needless way in which Juliet protracts 
Romeo’s stay, and thereby endangers his life, by repeatedly making him 
re-ascend the ladder to kiss her, shows her want of forethought. (Might 
I here suggest that Juliet should untie Romeo's scaling-ladder when he 
has descended, and throw it after him, as Capulet, who sdon afterwards 
enters, would see the ladder, and be more incensed against Juliet?) In 
the potion scene Madame Modjeska cannot be said to equal the late 
Miss Neilson. She does not use sufficient power and force. The action of 
catching the tablecloth and rolling herself in it as she falls is too artificial ; 
whilst the introduction of lime-light, which enters through the ceiling, is 
not alone artificial, but paltry. Her death is, perhaps, the most powerful ; 
though I fail to tell why the scene should be placed inside the vault. The 
exterior did well enough for our greatest Juliet, and realism such as this 
is better eschewed. By-the-way, it was rather curious to see the Nurse 
and Capulet with modern nineteenth-century crutch-sticks, whilst the 
Apothecary, instead of coming from out of a door in the “ flat,” as is usual, 
enters the stage from the centre, by the door of a large private house. 

Whilst in Liverpool, it was my fate to see an adaptation of M. Belot’s 
“Les Etrangleurs de Paris,” called “No. 51, or, The Stranglers.” I was 
in hope of seeing a stirring melodrama, but was doomed to disappointment. 
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The only attempt at a situation in the play was the murder on the stage, 
and in full sight of the audience, by strangulation, of a woman, and this 
disgusting episode, disgustingly done, almost drove me out of the theatre. 

But ample amends for this bad play were fully made up by the 
interesting Art exhibitions in the city. At the Walker Art Gallery there 
is a collection of over a thousand pictures, many of them from the 
Academy, containing amongst the others, the following more closely con- 
nected with the theatre: “ Mignon” (W. C. T. Dobson); “Rich and Peg 
Woffington ” (F. Smallfield); “ Olivia ” (Edwin Bale); “ Juliet ” and “ Lady 
Macbeth” (T. F. Dicksee); “ Green-room at Private Theatricals” (W. F 
Yeames) ; “Thecla” (Miss Virginia Mariani); “Stage-struck” (H. P. 
Dollman) ; “ Romeo and Juliet” (R. J. Gordon) ; “ Old Dramatists ””—Carlo 
Goldoni and Count Alfieri (F. Smallfield); “Amy Robsart” (Miss 
C. J. Weekes); “ Anne Hathaway’s Cottage” (T. Brooks); “Viola” 
(Chester Loomis); and a marble bust of Juliet, in the balcony scene 
(Giovanni Fontana). Messrs. Agnew have also on view some two hundred 
pictures, and at Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Bell, there are nearly a 
hundred pictures from the Dramatic Fine Art Gallery. 

From Liverpool I go back to the town whence I came, for here the 
foremost actress of our stage made her first appearance as Beatrice. 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
Grand Theatre, Leeds, Friday, September 3rd, 1880. 
Don Pedro ... .. Mr. P Brcx. { Me. L: 0. © ‘ 
Don John ... we Ma, & Beessnemn. | Watchmen ... a Ma. Some" 
Claudio «+ oe Mau. Norman Forsxs, Friar... . ow. Mr, A. Braumont. 
Benedick ... we Ma, Cuannrs Kgury. Dogberry ... «» Ma. A. Woop. 
Leonato poe we Mr. VOLLATEE. Verges oe «» Ma. Lin Raye, 
Antonio eos «» Ma, BE. Greapor, Page ... pas oe Mar, Custance, 
Borachio ... .. MR. H. E. Russe, Hero . oe = aves Mts Rute Francts, 
Conrade «» Mr, H.C. Paxws. Beatrice Miss ELLEN Tzrrx. 
Ursula cee eee eee Ss Mt Busan Acai, 
No words of mine are needed to tell of the grace and brilliancy with 
which Miss Terry clothed Shakespeare’s sharp-witted creation; those 
who have seen our great actress in the last act of “The Merchant of 
Venice” (and who has not?) may easily picture to themselves Beatrice. 
She was recalled after each act, and loudly applauded upon her first 
appearance in this new character. My Editor tells me some other pen has 
described this exquisite personation. At any rate, the cast will be valuable, 
and must be bound up in Tue THEatRe. 
Dear me! I have to return to my starting-place :— 


“TRUST AND TRIAL.” 
A New and Original Drama, in Four Acts, by A. 0. Canmour. 
Theatre Royal, Hull, Monday, September 6th, 1880. 


Aepenee Dares we Mr, A. C, Caumovur. Laura Baring ... Miss Buancur Heagnicx, 
Arthur Baring .. Ma. J. 8. Haypon. Mary Fisher «. Miss L, Apams. 


Hon. gaa Groves Mar. 0. Burent. Alice \ Onildren ( Miss Orsstm Burton. 


Ethel... oe Miss Louise Mooprs. Mildred Miss Rengoca Arons. 


This is a domestic drama, based upon the unintentional bigamy of Ethel, 
whose first husband, Duros, an adventurer, committed an act of forgery, 
and in attempting to escape from his gaolers jumped into a river, and was 
believed to be drowned. LHthel is happily married to Baring, who hates 
deceit, and does not know of his wife’s first marriage. Unfortunately 
Duros turns up again, like a bad shilling, and plays upon the feelings of 
the married couple, until he finally dies, just in time to inform Baring that 
Ethel was married to him when his first wife was alive, so that Duros is 
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the real bigamist. This old subject re-dressed is well constructed, but 
the dialogue might be improved. As it is, the part of Duros affords scope 
for some good character acting, and in the heroine Miss Louise Moodie is 
fitted with a good, if rather tearful part, of which she makes the best use. 

So, the provinces have not done amiss in theatrical novelties, and if in 
my future flights I have as many to see, I shall not complain. Besides 
acting in “Much Ado about Nothing,” and reciting “The Captive,” Miss 
Ellen Terry has been appearing in “The School for Scandal,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and “New Men and Old Acres.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Mr. Hare, and the St. James’s Company have been playing in 
“ Still Waters Run Deep,” “ The Queen’s Shilling,” “A Serap of Paper,” 
“The Ladies’ Battle,” “The Lady of Lyons,” “Old Cronies,” and “The 
Falcon.” On the 13th ult., the “ Caste” company recommenced their tour 
at Manchester, with “ School.” Mr. Charles Dillon has been playing in 
“ Bolivar.” Mr. Barry Sullivan is also touring, as are Miss Wallis, Mr. 
Edward Terry, the “Beatrice” company, the Vokes Family, and the 
“ Chippendale” company. Mr. Wilson Barrett has excellent companies 
playing in “The Old Love and the New,” “Proof,” and “For Life;” 
whilst “ Les Cloches de Corneville,” “La Fille du Tambour Major,” and 
“Madame Favart” are being acted under Mr. Charles Bernard’s direc- 
tion. “Crutch and Toothpick,” “Duty,” “Pink Dominoes,” “Truth,” 
“Mammon,” “ The Snowball,” “ Die Fledemaus,” “ Le Voyage en Suisse,” 
“H.M.S. Pinafore,” “The Sorcerer,” “The Pirates of Penzance,” “The 
Children’s Pinafore,” “ Betsy,” “Our Boys,”.“ Married in Haste,” ‘The 
Upper Crust,” “The Danites,” “ Rescued,” “The Black Flag,” and “ New 
Babylon” are also being played im the provinces. Our country cousins 
cannot grumble about variety !—Avustin Brereton. 








With reference to some remarks last month on the poem of “ The 
Captive,” by Monk Lewis, a correspondent reminds me that it was recited 
in Southsea, in July, 1879, at the Portland Hall, by Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
with considerable success. My fair correspondent adds: “If Monk 
Lewis could have heard and seen the great-granddaughter of the famous 
Sarah Siddons as she stood that night, the very mad woman of his drama, 
before that crowded room, I think he would have pronounced his work a 
success and not a failure.” 


If anyone wishes to delight and earn the everlasting gratitude of a 
child—and who does not ?—let an instant journey be made to the nearest 
bookseller’s in order to invest half-a-crown on Kate Greenaway’s “ Birth- 
day Book for Children,” with 382 illustrations, printed mostly in colour 
by Edmund Evans. It is a little gem, and I even now envy the children 
of this portion of the nineteenth century. If taste begets taste then the 
next generation ought to be the pink of refinement. The publishers of this 
baby edition de luwe are the Messrs. Routledge. 





Private THExatRicars.—Scenery for Amateurs, reciters, play-books, tableaux- 
vivants, nae tableaux lights, amateur operas, pantomimes, ladies’ plays, 
gentlemen’ 8 plays, fancy costume plates, nigger plays and joke-books, wigs, beards, 
moustaches, and all make-up pore wag Descriptive catalogue post free.—8, F'runcn, 
Dramatic Publisher, 89, Strand, London,—[Advt, } 
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Our Omnibus-Hox. 


I AM always sorry to disappoint our readers and subscribers and to fail to 

keép my promises. I daresay that you will be surprised why no 
picture appears this month of David James and Thomas Thorne. The fact 
is, that the weather was sulky on the day these amiable gentlemen visited 
our photographers, the London Stereoscopic Company, and when we 
went again in search of these clever comedians they had left London on 
their well-earned holiday. But now they are back again, and their 
picture shall appear at the first opportunity. Meanwhile let me introduce, 
as an artist of the first class and a sincere lover of the English stage, 
Mr. William Florence, from America, who is so well acclimatised amongst us 
that he does not want to go home. That’s well, isn’t it? for [am sure that 
we do not want to part with him or his clever wife, whose “ Libby dear” 
delights the golden youth of the popular Gaiety. 


The brief memoirs that have already appeared of the life and career of 
the beautiful but unfortunate Lilian Adelaide Neilson teem with in- 
accuracies and misstatements. According to one, this gifted lady “ first 
saw the light amidst the wealth of dlive groves and vineyards that surround 
the ancient city of Saragossa,” and here her early life was passed “amidst 
scenes calculated to stir the imagination.”  Bétises! There is not a 
word of truth in the story; she was neither Saragossa-born nor gipsy-bred; 
nor did she visit Italy with her parents, “ contemplating Rome, lingering 
on the spots connected with the memory of Petrarch, or standing before 
the sarcophagus containing the ashes of the ill-fated daughter of the 
Capulets.” All this is pure invention. 


Little of romance was connected with the early life of this strange girl. 
To tell the truth she was the illegitimate daughter of a very handsome 
Spaniard and an Englishwoman, and was born in the year 1849, at a 
little village some few miles out of Bradford, in Yorkshire. From the 
father she obtained her beauty; from her mother, the north-country accent 
that never deserted her, and occasionally marred the purity of her diction 
and elocution. A terribly hard life was in store for the poor child who 
came into the world as if she was a burden. Now as a nurse-girl, now as a 
“filler” at a woollen factory, the actress of the future found life hard enough 
until one day, when at the age of sixteen, she discovered the secret of her 
birth, and fearing any longer to be an incumbrance on those between whom 
she was an object of anxiety, she ran away from home heart-broken, and found 
some kind of refuge in the world of London. Here her sorrows seemed sud- 
denly to end. She was educated by agenerous and kindly-disposed gentleman, 
well-known to fame, who gave her the first start in life; and in the year 1864 
she married Mr. Philip Henry Lee, the eldest son of a Northamptonshire 
parson-squire, who, with his good wife, were devotedly attached to their 
son’s wife. Here, down at the quiet vicarage of Stoke-Bruen, Adelaide 
Neilson passed the happiest days of her life, idolised by the villagers, 
taking a part at the Sunday-school, and forgetting in her new home the 
cares and troubles of her Yorkshire life. The marriage did not, however, 
turn out happily, for, in the year 1876, Miss Neilson obtained a divorce 
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from her husband in the Supreme Court of New York, the husband and 
wife being both naturalised American citizens, and held property there. 
Being under an engagement to Mr. Max Strakosch, Miss Neilson was 
unable to confirm the divorce in this country, but she fully intended to do 
so had she been spared. 


Her artistic career has been pretty accurately sketched. Her first 
appearance was at the Margate Theatre, in 1865, then under the manage- 
ment of the Thornes, and Mr. Thomas Thorne, now the manager of the 
Vaudeville Theatre, was in the company at the time and played on the 
occasion. In afew weeks she repeated the performance of Juliet at the 
Royalty Theatre, with a scratch company. Rough as was the performance, 
it attracted universal attention, and the young actress was sought after 
by authors and managers. She “created” parts in plays written by 


Watts Phillips, Westland Marston, and H. J. Byron, and drew all London 
by her acting, at Drury Lane, in Amy Robsart and Rebecca. Her fame 
was then established, and she returned to the provinces to make hundreds 
of pounds where before she had scarcely made pence. 


One of the extravagant stories in connection with the actress recently 
circulated was to the effect that she had undertaken to play Nana in an 
English dramatic version of Zola’s repulsive novel. Those who believed 
such a tale certainly did not understand the nature or the aspirations 
of the clever woman who has been taken away so suddenly and so sadly. 
She whose nature was so sensitive and poetical had no aspiration towards 
modern French realism of the Zola type, and would have scorned to 
identify herself with the pruriency that has found a shelter under the wide 
garments of Art. Had Miss Neilson lived, she would have appeared both 
in England and America in a new version of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and 
had arranged with a dramatic author for a play of modern English life 
that should have for its heroine a grass-widow, who suffered the same 
temptation as the “‘ Dame aux Camélias.” 


Listen to Willie Winter, the critic, poet, and “sweet singer” of The 
New York Daily Tribune, who has placed his offering of kindliness and 
beautiful thoughts on the grave of Adelaide Neilson. “There is a kind 
of sad satisfaction in the present remembrance that the tribute paid to her 
in these columns, alike in its earnestness of thought and warmth of feeling, 
was, at least in feeling and purpose, such as her splendid powers and 
achievements deserved, and such as carried to her kind and sensitive heart 
a sense of comfort and reward. Under the shock of grief which has been 
given by the news of her sudden death, it is scarcely possible to add any- 
thing to the summary which was made of this extraordinary person. But 
death gives the privilege of speaking, without reserve, of the goodness, the 
excellent faculties, and the charm of the dead. The story of her successes 
on the London stage and all over Great Britain, and of her four visits to 
America, need not be here rehearsed. There may come a time for that 
in another form. But it will not be amiss to note, with some slight 
emphasis, the fact of her youth, as it is seen when coupled with such noble 
and brilliant achievement. She was, to have done so much, a very young 
woman. She was in this sense a prodigy—and, whatever were her faults 
and errors, it is remarkable that she bore so well the always perilous 
burdens of early triumph and the incense of a world’s admiration. She 
had the intuitions of genius, and also its quick spirit and wild tempera- 
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ment. She was largely ruled by her imagination and her feelings, and had 
neither the prudence of selfishness nor»the craft of experience. Such a 
nature might easily go to shipwreck and ruin. She outrode all the storms 
of a passionate, wayward youth, and anchored safe at last in the haven of 
duty. Her image, as it rises in memory now, is not that of the actress who 
stormed the citadel of all hearts, in the delirium of Juliet, or dazzled with 
the witchery of Rosalind’s glee, or Viola’s tender grace; but it is that of 
the grave, sweet woman, who, playing softly in the twilight, sang—in that 
rich, tremulous, touching voice—an anthem that paraphrases the words of 
Christ : ‘ With all your sorrows Iam made partaker, and I am acquainted 
with all your griefs.’ It may be she has not died too soon for her own 
fame. The work has been done that it was appointed for her todo. No 
shaft of malice or envy can ever wound again that gentle heart. No word 
of detraction can sully the white flowers of honour that will cover her 
blameless dust. For herself, all is well ; but, for the world, she sleeps too 
early and too long. 


‘* Here’s a few flowers ; but, about midnight more ; 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves.” 


An article on “political plays” having generously complimented the 
most celebrated writer of Irish plays in existence, Mr. Boucicault declares 
that he is not in the habit of “ throwing stones from behind the footlights, 
or of using the stage for any unworthy purpose.’ No one can possibly 
charge our clever dramatist with any such offence; his plays are pure, 
his sentiment is wholesome, his language poetical; but it may be interesting 
to recall the words of his letter on behalf of the Fenians, written to the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, in 1876, who was then Prime Minister of England. 
What are Mr. Dion Boucicault’s words P 


“ The work (i.e., the play of ‘“‘ The Shaughraun”’) is founded on an episode 
in the Fenian insurrection of 1866. . . . I call the whole world to witness the 
spectacle—the Government of England, with a full and noble reliance on the 
loyalty of the English people, authorising and approving the representation of 
this play, thus inviting daily a jury of 2000 citizens to hear and pronounce 
their feelings on a great political question. . . . It was surely not the cunning 
of the dramatist northe great merit of theactors that lifted the whole audience 
to their feet as cheer after cheer shook the old walls of the National Theatre, 
when tlie fugitive convict escaped from his prison. Surely there is no attempt 
throughout the play to deceive the spectators as to the nature of the 
sympathy they extend—they are plainly invited to sympathise with one 
who is endeavouring to elude the penalty of a great offence. Why do they 
watch his progress with interest, and when an announcement is made that 
Her Majesty’s pardon has been granted to all the political prisoners, why 
are these words greeted with hearty applause? May we answer—it is 
because the English people have begun to forgive the offence and heartily 
desire to forget it. So I believed when I wrote this work, with the 
deliberate intention to ask that question in plain language, and I have 
done so, The question has been asked nightly 100 times to 2000 people of 
all classes, from the Prince and Princess of Wales to the humblest 


mechanic in this city, and there has not been one dissentient voice—no, 
not one!” 


But if there were no stones thrown in “The Shaughraun,” if it were 
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harmless and innocuous, if it were innocent of danger, why did it become 
necessary for Mr. Boucicault to say, as he did say when he published the 
Fenian letter: “To play the work in London amidst a populace declared to 
be adverse to the extension of mercy to these political prisoners is one 
thing. This may do good. But to play it in Dublin amidst adherents, and 
thus readily appeal to their excitable passions, is another. This must do 
harm.” Is any stronger argument needed by those who see danger in 
exciting political passions by means of the acted drama, and who don’t like 
to see stones thrown from behind the footlights by anybody ? 


Mr. Boucicault challenges a single quotation from any one of his plays 
to prove that he is fond of the sentiment of oppression, the love of the 
shillalagh, and the devotion of the boys. It is a safe challenge; for, as 
Mr. Boucicault knows very well, “ The Colleen Bawn” is the only one of 
his popular Irish dramas that is published. But it is the first time that I 
ever heard an Irishman forswear the sentiment of oppression that is the 
delight of his life, the shillalagh that is his natural weapon, or that de- 
votion to country and countrymen of which Irishmen are justly proud. 
Cannot every playgoer hear even now ringing in his ears, as he recalls the 
incidents of the Boucicaultian dramas, the yells of a feverish peasantry, the 
execration of the redcoats, and the wild “hurroo” of the gentleman in 
battered crown and knee-breeches who hoodwinks the English soldiery 
and calls the boys out of ambush in some secluded nook or mountain 
fastness? Sentiment of oppression indeed ! why Irishmen glory in it. I 
remember once being driven by a Dublin jarvey, who was continually 
whacking his sorry jade. I protested against the merciless use of the 


whip. “Shure, sir, he likes it,” answered Pat; “he’s like all the Oirish, 
he likes to be oppressed ! ” 


Although Mr. Boucicault declares that he only admits of one censor—the 
public—he will continue, I presume, to be criticised and to court criticism like 
other popular writers and dramatists—and there is no evidence to show that 
he deserves to be made an exception to the rule that applies to all public 
men. He would very much regret to be ignored in either capacity when 
some new drama stands in need of an extended advertisement, for the 
public has never had faith in newspaper advertisements of a congratulatory 
character written by people who are most interested in the success of a play. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault has been engaged by the Messrs, Gatti to.play at 
the Adelphi, and write plays for that theatre for several years to come, 
What will America say to this arrangement? England will be glad. 


I hear it whispered, and I don’t at all see why it should not be true, 
that an English version of “ Lolotte,” in which play Madame Chaumont 
made such a success, is being, or has been, prepared for Mrs. Bancroft and 
the Haymarket company. The work of altering the play for the English 
palate has been entrusted to Mr. F. C. Burnand, and a better choice could 
not have been made. The ingenuity that can make a Betsy out of a“ Bébé” 
can certainly acclimatise “ Lolotte ” to the velvet arena of the Haymarket 
with all its sumptuous wealth of luxury and magnificence. 


Two important things must be chronicled in regard to the Alhambra 
Theatre. First of all, a discovery has been made in a fresh and bright little 
singer, Miss St. Quinten, who appears to promise exceedingly well; and, 
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secondly, a new musical success for the indefatigable and talented 
M. Jacobi. Into the “ Fille du Tambour Major” have been introduced 
with great success a minuet and gavotte, by Lully. This same Lully was 
directeur et chef d’orchestre at the Opera in Paris, and he composed the 
minuet, in 1659, for Moliére’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (correct me, 
learned Mr. Van Laun, if I am wrong, for you know more about Moliére 
and his time than most people), and it was danced at the court balls by 
Louis XVI. himself. The gavotte is a pianoforte piece by Lully, scored 
by M. Jacobi in the style of the period, and arranged by M. Bertrand very 
charmingly for the ladies of the corps de ballet. 


In New York they are treating popular Joseph Hatton right royally 
and giving him all the honours of hospitality and good fellowship. Tragedy 
and comedy were the last to shake hands with him before sailing, in the 
persons of Miss Genevieve Ward and that best of good fellows Mr. J. L. 
Toole, and over on the other side the novelist found a swarm of old friends 
and new acquaintances. Breakfasts at’ Delmonico’s under the presidency 
of John M‘Cullough, dinners at Coney Island, and water-parties arranged 
by the proprietary of The New York Times, have served to make the time 
pass pleasatitly enough, notwithstanding the hot weather and the mosquitoes. 
Arrangements are actively being carried out for Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
“ Readings,” which were such a success in this country, united as they 
were with the personal charm and brilliant singing of Mrs. Osgood. 


I hear of a good idea, an “ International Annual,” edited by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, containing mixed contributions of American and English authors, 
the best of Scribner’s and the best of our own men. But if I mistake 
‘not, the “Green Room,” full of stories of the stage and a companion to 
“The Stage Door,” will be found international in the widest sense. You 
should just read William Florence’s story “Tennessee Tom.” I have, and 
can promise you a treat. Prepare your handkerchiefs for many tears. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe is not in the hunt with Florence. 


I have received the following characteristic letter :—‘ Mr. ©. begs to 
present his compliments to the editor of THe THEATRE, and to solicit the 
favour of his advice. Mr. C. would like to write for the stage, but is not 
silly enough to suppose an outsider can do so without certain hints or 
warnings from the experienced. To show how far he is worthy of being 
taught how to do better Mr. C. has done thus: selected a certain theatre, 
studied its plays, attempted to understand the parts suitable to the leading 
members of the company, invented a plot composed of such parts, and 
developed the plot into a play. But now he discovers himself in the 
position of Robinson Crusoe after he had finished the big canoe he was not 
able to push down to the water; for if Mr. C. sends his play as it is to the 
theatre in question the management, perceiving the author’s ignorance of 
stagecraft, will very justly decline it. But if Mr. C. suggests to the 
management that, conscious he has much to learn, he only wishes to hear 
what his faults and shortcomings are, that he may study to correct them, 
the management will, with equal justice, reply, it is not their concern to 
teach ignorant people how to write plays. One course only seems open, 
that Mr, ©. should have the play handsomely bound, and then brag, at the 
pitch of his voice, that he once wrote a play, only it was so much too good 
for the stage that he wisely abstained from throwing it away on a London 
manager. If any other course be open, and the editor will indicate it, 
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Mr. C. will be duly-obliged.” As my opinion has been asked, I venture 
humbly to suggest at this stage that the play be read by a practical man, 
and ote Whose opinion is known to have some weight, and that when this 
practical man has decided that the play would be in his opinion valuable 
for a certain theatre, that it be transmitted to the manager of that theatre 
with the reader’s opinion attached to it. If managers will not appoint 


readers, authors must, and consent to pay for the opinion of consultations 
with counsel. 


An anecdote of Jack Johnston [1750, 1828]. During the performance at 
the Lyceum Theatre of an Irish piece, in which this well-known vocalist and 
comedian appeared, the gallery called for its favourite song, “‘ The Sprig of 
Shillalagh,” though not announced in the bill. Mr. Johnston came forward 
to comply with the loudly-expressed wish, and the band accordingly played 
the air. When Johnston should have commenced he stood silent and con- 
fused. Again the band played the symphony, and again silence and 
confusion on the part of the actor. A third time the music, but still the 
same result. At length Johnston stepped forward and said: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I assure you that I have sung this song so often that I forget 
the first line.” This speech was greeted with a roar of laughter, and a 
hundred voices immediately commenced to prompt the actor, who at once 
sang it with the usual applause. 


Passing one day near the now demolished King’s Bench Prison, Foote 
observed a small barber’s shop, the broken windows of which were mended 


with paper bearing the legend, “ Shave for a penny.” Over the door were 
the lines : 


Here lives Jemmy Wright, 

Shaves as well as any man in England, 

Almost—not quite. 
‘nd thinking to obtain some fun from the author of these inscriptions, 
whom he justly concluded to be an odd fellow, he pulled off his hat, and, 
thrusting his head through a paper pane, called out, “Is Jemmy Wright 
at home?” The barber immediately thrust his head through another 
pane and replied, “No, sir, he has just popped ont.” Foote laughed 
heartily and gave the man a guinea. 


Epiraru. 
Here lies one Foote, whose death made thousands save, 
For Death has now one Foote within the grave. 


The time is at hand for amateur theatricals, drawing-room charades, 
fancy balls, and other elegant distractions appertaining to country home- 


life and long evenings. By nearly every post comes a letter tome, asking 
my advice as to what plays are suitable, what I can recommend, how the 
theatre is to be erected, and the face made up, and so on. I am ever de- 
lighted to make myself useful, but there is someone who knows far more 
about the matter than I do,and that is Mr. Samuel French, of 89,Strand, whose 
neat little descriptive catalogue contains every bit of information that an 
amateur wants, from selecting his play to making up his face and choosing 
a wig. If I were to write a hundred letters I could not put in a compact 
form what this catalogue shows at a glance. But to further delight the 
amateurs Mr. French has hit upon an excellent plan, and that is portable 
scenery, that can be put up without turning the back drawing-room topsy- 
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turvy, orrunning nails into the walls, to the horror ef irritable old gentle- 
men, who think the young people are mad, and that playacting is all a pack of 
rubbish. This scenery would mollify the most indignant paterfatnilias ; and 
for the benefit of my numerous correspondents I give a sketch of it with 
full description. 
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This is what Mr. S. French, of 89, Strand, has to say on the subject: 

With a view to obviate the great difficulty experienced by amateurs (particularly 
in country houses) in obtaining an exterior scene to fix in a drawing-room, and 
then only by considerable outlay for hire, damage to walls, etc., we have decided to 
introduce the above, which consists of sixteen sheets of strong paper, and can be 
either joined together or pasted on canvas. The size of the scene is 10 feet wide 
and 6} feet high, and is tastefully coloured. Price 15s. Strongly packed and 
carricge paid, ls. extra. 

Borders and Wings.—The border consists of six sheets; price 6s. complete. 
* The wings comprise four sheets each side price 8s. complete. 

Should a larger scene be required, by utilising the borders and wings for one 
picture the size would then be extended to 15 feet wide and 8 feet high. It is not 
at all necessary to have the scene the height of the room, as blue paper to represent 
the sky is usually hung from the top. The scene can also be raised from the floor, 
i ground-work introduced. Blue and ground-work paper can be supplied at 3d. 
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It is curious to read of the ups and downs, financial as well as artistic, 
of so hard-working, persistent, and indefatigable an actress as poor Adelaide 
Neilson. People read the bare facts of her will with astonishment. They 
say Fate was kind to her, but it was cruel also; socruel that many a woman 
with less nerve and determination would have succumbed just when the 
safe harbour of prosperity was in sight. In the year 1875, Lilian Neilson 
had invested all her earnings in freehold property in New York, and owing 
to depreciation, she lost every farthing she had saved—a sum of about 
£4000. Nothing daunted, she started afresh, her solicitor and friend, 
Mr. George Lewis, having obtained an order at the Marlborough Police 
Court to protect her earnings against her husband and his creditors. 
Fortune smiled on her, and made up for the disappointment of all these 
years; and, incredible as it may appear, between 1875 and 1880, the actress 
made, after payment of all expenses, upwards of £30,000! 










The following epitaph was placed upon the tombstone of a performer 
who belonged to the Norwich company of comedians, and in 1777 and two 
or three seasons after was engaged by Mr. Colman at the Haymarket: 
“ Sacred to the memory of Thomas Jackson, comedian, who was engaged, 
Dec. 21, 1741, to play a comic cast of characters in this great theatre, the 
world, for many of which he was prompted by nature to excel. The season 
being closed, his benefit over, the charges all paid, and his accounts closed, 
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he made his exit in the tragedy of Death, March 17, 1798, in full assurance 
of being called once more to rehearsal, where he hopes to find hig forfeits 
all cleared, his cast of parts bettered, and his situation made agreeable by 
Him who paid the great stock debt for the love He bore the performers in 
general.” 


The wiseacres hesitated before pronouncing an opinion as to the success 
of “The Upper Crust,” in the provinces, without Mr. J. L. Toole. The 
point is now settled beyond contradiction, for the play is successful where- 
ever it,has been played. Mr. H. J. Byxon understands the tastes of his 
countrymen. 

I hear fair but not very flourishing accounts from Brighton, of our old 
friend William Belford, who bears up with his affliction. The hot summer 
was very trying to the invalid, and a brother actor, hearing of Belford’s 
infirm condition, his inability to get about, and desire for fresh air, unknown 
to anyone, put a cab at his friend’s disposal for the whole of the summer 
‘months, and enabled him to drive about contentedly and enjoy the breezes 
without fatigue. Need I say who that good Samaritan was—have you not 
guessed the secret? Why, Johnnie Toole, of course! 


The next theatrical night of importance will be the reopening of the 
St. James’s Theatre, the reappearante of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. 
John Hare, and the long-promised W. G. Wills’s version of Douglas Jerrold’s 
“* Black-eyed Susan,” called “ William and Susan.” A great deal of non- 
sense has been talked about the impiousness of touching a stage classic? 
although the representatives of the Jerrold family have cordially consented 
to such changes as hawe been made in the text and form of the play. If 
unactable plays can be made actable by judicious changes, why on earth 
should it not be done? It strikes me that English dramatic literature 
teems with good matter that might be made profitable and enjoyable by 
reverent adapters. 


The career of the Kendals and Mr. Hare in the provinces has been one 
of unbroken triumph. Manchester, as usual, went crazy over these clever 
artists. The orchestra was turned out, and people begged and implored 
for seats at the wings, for which fabulous prices were offered. When Cotton- 
opolis does lose its head on matters of art, you may be sure the object is a 
goodone. One of the prettiest features of this remarkable visit was the 
commendation of old Mr. Chippendale to the goodwill of Manchester by 
Mrs. Kendal, in a graceful and womanly speech, that does credit alike to 
her head and heart. The old Haymarket comedy days are evidently not 
forgotten by “ Madge Robertson.” 


At the earnest request of many personal and public friends, I shall 
publish in the November number of Tuz Tuearre a picture of Lilian 
Adelaide Neilson, taken shortly before her untimely and regretted death. 


* Look out, in October, for the companion to “The Stage Door.” 
Reutledge’s Christmas Annual, called this year “The Green Room,” and 
crammed with good stories, anecdotes, and experiences of the stage. 














